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“he Outlook 


he Record Attempt 
HEN, within a few days it is hoped, the R.A.F. 


High-Speed Flight makes its attempt to raise 


the world’s speed record from the 606 m.p.h., 
established at Herne Bay last. year by Group Capt. 
Wilson, to the coveted 1,000 km/hr. (621 m.p.h.) it 
will do so with confidence. That confidence is partly 
based upon the Flight’s own tests and practice on 
“hack’’ machines (which a year ago would have been 
acclaimed as world beaters), but much more so upon 
the long, painstaking work put into the development of 
the record machines by the Gloster test team under Mr. 
Eric Greenwood. 

' While the glory will go to the R.A.F. High-Speed 
Flight if the attempt is successful—as there is every 
eason to expect that it will be—the part played by the 
Gloster pilots should not be forgotten. It is no ex- 
eration to say, and the R.A.F. pilots would be the 
first to admit the fact, that without the weeding-out of 
‘snags done by the Gloster test team, the attempt could 
mot have been undertaken with the confidence which the 
latest results have established. 
- It is thus fitting that the man chosen to appear in this 
week’s instalment of our series: ‘‘Britain’s Test 
Pilots’’ should be Eric Greenwood, whose inspiring 
Neadership and courage as a pilot have done so much 
Towards giving Mr. Carter, the designer of the. Meteor, 
the information which has enabled his technical team to 
“‘groom’”’ the machines to the point where they can 
make effective use of the thrust given by the Rolls- 

Royce jet units. 

» the attempt is in all ways a team effort, and every 
fan in all the teams deserves the highest praise. All 
has been done that can be done, and everything fore- 
‘seen which it was humanly possible to foresee. The 

Test is in the lap of the gods. And so ‘‘ Good Luck”’ 
to Group Captain Donaldson and his pilots when the 
great day comes. 


Cause and “Effect” 


HIS might be described as the ‘‘ flow-conscious 
age.’’ Aerodynamiscists and, before them, 
hydrodynamiscists, have pondered the intricacies 

of fluid and gaseous flow for generations, but the speeds 
attained, and those in sight, have lent a particular im- 
portance to the subject. 

This week we publish an article on the $0-called 
‘*Coanda Effect’’ which, by something of an over-sim- 
plification, might be described as the effect which arises 
when a high-speed jet through a narrow slot emerges 
into a divergent passage which has only one wall. The 
effect is to deflect the stream, increasing its velocity and 
adding to its mass by entraining additional air. 

M. Coanda is a man whose experience dates back to 
several years before the first World ‘War, and his views 
thus merit attention. He then exhibited, at a Paris 
Aero Show, a propulsion system which was scarcely a 
jet but might rather be called fan propulsion. He sub- 
sequently became technical director of the Bristol Aero- 
plane Co. and designed some unusual monoplanes, 

From results hitherto made public, the Coanda slot 
appears to have several modern applications, but it 
would be well to await further developments before be- 
coming too enthusiastic. Let it not be forgotten that in 
aviation we have had a goodl number of inventions 


»and ideas which the cold light of subsequent greater 


knowledge proved to be of small practical value. 

There was, for instance, the Flettner rotor about 
which many became excited. Ships were built with 
large rotors in place of sails, driven by small engines. 

As for “‘ effects,” we have had them before. There 
was the so-called “Casaux Effect,’’ and there was the 
‘Magnus Effect,’’ the latter being virtually the basic 
principle underlying the form-r as well as the Flettner 
rotor. So, while paying all due attention, merited by 
long experience, to this invention, do not let us become 
epunly excited about this latest “‘ effect.” 

B 
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‘Safety First 


N Apni 1oth the Minister of Civil Aviation stated 
in the House of Lords that London Airport, when 
completed, would be capable of dealing with 120 

aircraft an hour in bad-weather conditions. The com- 
pleted airport will have three runways in-each direction, 
so that, under present conditions, with only one runway 
in use, and at the best only one runway’in each direc- 
tion for next winter, the airport should be capable of 
handling 40 aircraft an hour. 

The average movement of aircraft at present’ is only 
30 per-day, but schedules are increasing and there will 
inevitably be rush periods. .In bad-weather, conditions 
the proximity ef Northolt will make it impossible to oper- 
ate both airfields, and all Northolt traffic may need to 
be diverted to Heathrow. The thirty a day may thus 
become forty an hour at any moment. 

Perhaps it would be presumptuous to suggest that as 
yet no decision has been made. about the approach sys- 
tems to be used at London Airport, but it is certain that 
no plans for the future have been made known, and the 
present situation will not be good enough when the fre- 
quency of movement is greater and the winter weather 
is here. . London Airport is already costing an enor- 
mous amount of man-hours and money in the prepara- 
tion of runways and passenger-handling buildings, and 
these are of minor importance in comparison with the 
need for the safe control of aircraft in the air and the 
aids required for landing aircraft in bad weather. 

Radar and radio made great strides during the war, 
and the controi and. approach-systems developed by the 
R.A.F. and the American Air Forces for homing and 
landing large numbers of aircraft in difficult conditions 
were highly successful. Time is getting short and soon 


there will be bad weather and short daylight hours to’ 


contend with, and it will be a disaster if London Airport 
is unable to provide adequate facilities and the services 
suffer. 

Several good systems are in existence, some dependent 





C.A.S. Confers : The scene at the Air Ministry on August 7 when the Chief of Air Staff, Marshal of the Royal Air Force, Lord 
Tedder, called a conference with Commanders-in-Chief of Home and Overseas Commands and Chiefs of Air Staffs of the R.C.A.F., 
R.A.A.F. and R.N.Z.A.F. This is the second of a series of such conferences, which opened last March. 
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upon ground aid, others completely independent, and 
the individual captains have very definite views on their 
preferences. It is imperative then that several systems 
are made available. The Ground Control Approach 
system is disliked by many of the old hands because it is 
entirely dependent upon the ability of the ground organi- 
zation. This prejudice will probably die with the years, 
for it is the only method so far devised which is capable 
of indicating positively the whereabouts of aircraft in 
the air and, consequently, of controlling with safety a 
number of aircraft in a small area. The expense of train- 
ing and employing staff for this system surely cannot 
be considered when equipping such an important airport. 

There are many believers in the various independent 
methods of approach, which proved successful at Croy- 
don and the Continental airports before the war, but 
there are considerable advantages in combining two 
methods. The Lorenz or S.B.A. trained pilot who is in 
R/T touch with the ground can be warned immediately 
he is off the approach track, is too low, or is overshoot- 
ing. There is a vast amount of knowledge available, 
but at the moment this knowledge appears wasted. 
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The Heinkel project P.1080 (left) called for twin athodyds mounted inboard. 
are on the tailplane, a location permitted by their low weight. 
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On the Focke-Wulf athodyd design (right) the units 


ATHODYDS for AIRCRAFT 


Their Characteristics and Some Possible Applications 


R. S. G. HOOKER, of Rolls-Royce, Limited, and 
Mr. E. F. Relf, Principal of the new College of 
Aeronautics at Cranfield, have lately pronounced 
on the value of the aero-thermo-dynamic duct—the 


“athodyd,’’ or ‘‘ram-jet.’’ While 
Dr. Hooker has little hope for its 
future as a means of propelling air- 
craft, Mr. Relf sees in the athodyd 
“a most interesting and fruitful field 
of research for the future.’ 

When two learned authorities ex- 
press such conflicting views, the sub- 
ject, whatever its ultimate value, 
Must be worthy of study, and Sir 
Ben Lockspeiser, Director-General 
of Scientific Research (Air), who has 
confidence in the future of the 
athodyd, has confirmed that research 


%$ proceeding in this country. 


The terms ‘‘propulsive duct,”’ 
“athodyd’’ and ‘‘ram-jet’’ have 
ctept surreptitiously into the aero- 
Rautical vocabulary, and it is now 
worthwhile to consider briefly the 
type of power plant they describe 
and its application to aircraft. — 

It can readily be understood that 
at supersonic speeds the dynamic 
pressure of the air at the intake to 
a gas turbine unit is so high as to 
render the compressor superfluous ; 
in fact, assuming a forward speed of 





Sir Ben Lockspeiser, Director-General 

of Scientific Research (Air) displays a 

model of a hypothetical fighter or 

research aircraft with athodyd pro- 
pulsion. 


1,250 m.p.h. at sea level (about double the world’s air- 
speed record under the same conditions), this pressure 
is of the order.of 60 lb/sq in—equivalent to the 4 : 1 com- 
pression ratic characteristic of present-day turbine-jet 


units. 

The compressor having been 
eliminated, the turbine, which serves 
merely to drive the compressor, be- 
comes redundant, leading to the con- 
cept of a simple tube of suitable 
shape and having no moving parts. 
Thus the athodyd is a forward-facing 
duct in which air is compressed in a 
divergent portion solely by forward 
motion, or “‘ram’”’ effect, and in 
which fuel is burnt in the.pressurized 
region to produce expansion and jet 
reaction. 

Mr. Relf in his classic Wilbur 
Wright paper ““ Recent Aerodynamic 
Developments’’ has referred to a 
“very tentative experimert’’ with 
an athodyd about one inch in 
diameter in the 12-inch supersonic 
tunnel at the N.P.L. The object of 
this test was to compare the 
measured thrust with that calculated, 
and Mr. Relf stated that there was no 
reason to doubt calculated values, 
provided that intake*conditions were 
known. He explained that the shock 
wave formation at the intake can be 
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used in computing the pressure in the 
combustion chamber. The difficulty 
is to be sure of these conditions, 
which depend on the “effective 
blockage’’ in the duct due to the 
processes of compression, combustion 
and subsequent expansion to the out- 
> Jet 

Serious handicaps of the athodyd, 
on which criticism is usually based, 
are the high fuel consumption (50 to 


roo per cent higher than that of the . 


gas turbine); the necessity for pro- 


viding supplementary launching power (the static thrust 
being zero and the take-off thrust’ negligible); and, by 
comparison with rocket propulsion, an inferior climb per- 
Unlike the rocket, the athodyd, being an 


formance. 
‘‘unsupercharged’’ power plant, 
loses power with height, so that an 
athodyd fighter capable of, say, 
680 m.p.h. at sea level, will attain 
only about 580 m.p.h. at 35,oooft. 
The higher the forward speed, how- 
ever, the greater the thermal 
efficiency. 


Comparison 


The accompanying graph, from a 
recent paper by Dr. Hooker, shows 
the thrust per square foot of frontal 
area of a high-output turbine-jet 
unit compared with that of an 
athodyd. A height of 40,oooft has 
been assured, and it will be seen that 
at a Mach number of 1.4 the two 
units give the same thrust, but that 
at greatef speeds the athodyd shows 
a decided advantage. 

Beyond the fragmentary references 
already made, little has been 


divulged on athodyd research in 
Great Britain, but in the recent exhibition at the Royal 
Aircraft Establishment a model was shown of a hypo- 
thetical athodyd-propelled aircraft. This is shown in an 
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A graph, from a recent paper by 
Dr. S. G. Hooker, comparing a high- 
output turbine jet with an athodyd 
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Remarkable foresight was shown by the French engineer Leduc whose athodyd 
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proposal of 1938 is illustrated above. 


TURBINE 


ATHODYD 


MACH NUMBER 


at 40,000ft. 





Launching a “ Cobra ’’ athodyd-propelled missile of the type now being 
tested by the U.S. Navy. Most of the flame probably emanates from the 


launching rocket. 


illustration. 
official views on the design of supersonic aircraft, butit 
gives an indication of the characteristics of a possible 
athodyd fighter or research machine. 





‘speeds up to 1,500 m.p.h. 


The model was not intended to represent 


It will be seen 
that the pilot lies prone in a long en. 
7oo< closure above the duct. Fuel is 
soot CatTied in the thick wing. The A.T.0. 
sooz _0¢kets, visible beneath the wing, ap- 
Zz : 
pear to be small for their task, 


4008 Another illustration depicts a 
30°, Leduc proposal for an athodyd air- 
2005 craft exhibited in the Paris Salon in 
e 1938. At the time it was suggested 
3 that the full-size prototype, with an 
=  athodyd delivering the equivalent of 


14,000 h.p., would have a speed of 
620 m.p.h. and a ceiling of over 
97,000ft. The designer is certainly 
oS to be congratulated on his foresight, 
if not on his calculation of ceiling. 
In America the Navy Department 
has announced that ‘‘ram-jets” 
have been developed for supersonic 
flight research, and the Johns Hop- 
kins University, with twenty associ- 
ated organizations and _ schools 
working under the direction of the 
Bureau of Ordnance, claims to have 


proved conclusively that this form of propulsion is “a 
practical method of achieving high-speed flight at high 
altitudes.’ 


It is known, moreover, that the U.S. Navy 
is experimenting with a missile known as the 
Cobra, using an athodyd weighing 70 |b and 
capable of delivering thrusts sufficient -for 
The missile is 
launched from a sharply inclined ramp, pre- 
sumably by rocket power. 


German Research 


Previous Flight articles have referred to 
German interest in athodyd propulsion. Aa 
early tiial installation was made on the Do217 
an aircraft comparable with the Marauder. 
In this instance a Saenger athodyd of formid- 
able dimensions was mounted above the 
fuselage. Several firms had designs fot 
athodyd fighters, notably Focke-Wulf, who 
proposed a machine with two’ units mounted 
at the extremities of the tailplane, a Waltet 
bi-fuel rocket in the tail of the fuselage pro 
viding take-off power. The type of athodyd 
employed was nearly oft long and about 4gf 
in diameter and it was estimated that the top 
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speed of the aircraft would be about 
680 m.p.h. at sea level, and that the climb 
to 30,000ft would take less than 2} minutes. 
The sea-level range would have been 140 
miles, or at 36,o00ft, 430 miles. 

Heinkel had a design for a machine with a 
unit about 16ft long in each wing root, and 
the Skoda works planned a design in which 
a 31-foot Saenger athodyd was mounted in 
an exceptionally bulky fuselage, with the 
pilot lying prone above. For a sea-level 
speed of 630 m.p.h. the thrust was about 
9,700 Ib. 

Messerschmitt proposed an adaptation of 
the Me 262, to have two Saenger athodyds in 
addition to the standard power plant of two 
Jumo 004 turbine jets. This proposal did not 
appear to be particularly promising, for al- 
though at sea level a speed of 620 m.p.h. was 
estimated, the climb to 36,oooft would have 








A suggestion for an athodyd aircraft by the N.A.C.A. 
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A Skoda proposal for an athodyd fighter with prone pilot. 


taken over six minutes and the maximum endurance was 
estimated as only about 40 minutes. 

Although the ‘‘“ Argus tube’’ power unit of the Fi 103 
(‘‘ V-1’’) flying bomb is often referred to as an athodyd 
it is more correctly—and picturesquely—described as a 
pulsating, or stuttering, athodyd. This unit, it will 
be remembered, comprises a tube fitted at the intake end 
with non-return valves for the admission of the air and 
with fuel injection nozzles. Pressure on the front opens 
the valves and air 1s rammed in to the duct and mixed 
with fuel to form a combustible mixture. By careful 
design of the tube the resulting expansion serves to close 
the valves which are reopened by the violent ejection of 
the gases from the rear of the tube. The frequency is 
about 2,800 cycles per minute. H. F. K. 


German Helicopters 


HOWN here is the Flettner 282, one of a number of types of 
helicopter under development in Germany before the col- 
lapse. Quantity production was at one time intended, but only 
twenty-odd examples were, in fact, built It will be seen that 


2 . 





The Flettner 282 helicopter, intended for anti-submarine 


and miscellaneous duties in the Luftwaffe. The specimen 
shown is on test in America, where a maximum speed of 
os 100 m.p.h. was established. 


the Fl 282 1s characterized by two-blade rotors which inter- 
mesh; these are driven by a V-shaped drive from the Siemens 
Sh 14a seven-cylinder air-cooled radial of 150 h.p. The gross 
weight is rather more than a ton and the width over the rotors 
39.4ft. 

N larger helicopter, the Fl 285 with B.M.W. 132 engine of 
about 600 h.p., was abandoned, but experience with the Fl 282 
was useful in designing the Fl 339, a reconnaissance and fleet- 
spotter machine with an endurance of two hours. 

Better known were the products of Focke-Achgelis who'pro- 
duced the Fa 330 rotary-wing observation kite for towin~y be- 
hind U-boats. The Fa 223 helicopter had twin rotors but 
these were of three-blade desigti and did not overlap as on 
the Fl 282. A larger machine than the Flettner, the Fa 223 
was powered by a goo h.p. B.M.W. 323 radial and carried two 
pilots and four passengers or an equivalent load. The design 
dates from 1940 and among other duties the 223 was originally 
intended as a possible substitute for E-boats in mine-laying 
attacks. The maximum take-off weight was. 9,500 Ibs, top 
speed 124 m.p.h. and endurance 2 hr 20 min. Other Focke- 
Achgelis helicopter designs were the Fa 224 training and sports 
type, the Fa 269 with two pusher airscrews, and the Fa 284, 
a very large machine with two B.M.W. 8o1 engines. 

Nagler-Rolz designed and flew the NR 54, an ultra-light 
machine which could be strapped to a man’s back and which 
had two 8 h.p. Argus engines driving the two rotor blades. 
Another Nagler-Rolz ‘‘ knapsack’’ design had a single rotor 
driven by an engine mounted on an extension of the rotor on 
the opposite side of the hub. This drove a shaft inside the 
blade for two small airscrews. 

Friedrich Baron Doblhoff designed several small experimental 
helicopters with jet-driven rotors. A reciprocating engine in 
the fuselage drove a compressor, the air from which was mixed 
with heated petrol vapour and passed into the hollow alu- 
minium rotor blades which carried burners and nozzles. 
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The B-36 Flies 


Fer prepa new 125-ton bomber, the 
B-36 made a 38-minute maiden 
flight last week. 

Claimed to.be the world’s biggest land- 
based bomber, it has a maximum range 
of 10,000 miles and a maximum bomb- 
load of 30 tons—but not both together. 


As She Is Spoke 


§ oxy publicatioii of a number of 
R.A.F. books in Paris has been pre- 
senting the translator with quite a few 
headaches, it seems. The trouble, of 
course, was in coping with some of the 
more picturesque slang expressions for 
which the Service has become famous— 
or should we say notorious? 

From all accounts, it would appear 
that the tendency is to invent French 
phrases which, while being approxi- 
mately parallel in most cases, fail to 
convey the crisp vigour of the original. 

This is a great pity and, with a lan- 
guage as pliable and fluid as French, 
could surely have been avoided. 

Somebody should tell the translator— 
qu’il doit en tirer le doigt, n’est ce pas? 


“Mercy” Flight Mishap 


HE B.S.A.A. Lancastrian, Star Trail, 
completed the last 1,000 miles of her 
flight from Chile recently with one of her 
four engines out of action. This was 
done because she carried an urgent 
medical case for whom delay might well 
have been fatal. 

Lt. Col. G. O. Simson, British Mili- 
tary Attaché in-Santiago, dangerously ill 
with an abscess on the lung, was being 
rushed to London accompanied by his 
wife, and on taking off from Lisbon the 
port outer developed a bad oil leak. 

“I feathered the airscrew and 
switched off,’’ said the pilot, Capt. J. B. 
Linton, A.F.C., ‘‘and normally I should 
have turned back, but as this was a case 
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AND THERE 


of life and death I 
England.’’ 


Radio Rockets 


HE Swedish Defence Staff last week 
issued a statement confirming re- 
ports that some radio-controlled rockets 
have crossed Swedish territory, generally 
coming from the south and leaving in an 
easterly direction. 

It adds that the majority of some 300 
reports of rockets are probably exagger- 
ated, but that ‘‘enough reliable informa- 
tion remains to enable the conclusion to 
be drawn that some rockets are being 
sent.”’ 

No rocket parts have, however, been 
found. 


pressed on to 


K.L.M. Resignations 


CCORDING to the Hague newspaper, 
Haagsch Dagblad, there is some 
friction in the Royal Dutch Airlines 
(K.L.M.) organization because of the re- 
instatement of a member of the staff who 
had previously been discharged. 

This member, says the newspaper, was 
discharged on account of his’ attitude 
during the occupation of Holland, and as 
a result of his subsequent reinstatement, 
Mr. Hans Martin, the K.L.M. manager, 
and Dr. L. H. Slotemaker, the secretary, 
have resigned. Other leading members 
of the airline are thought likely also 
to resign. 


The Danes Were Amazed 


ILOTS and officials of Danish-Airlines 
who waited on the small airfield at 
Bjornholm recently for the arrival of a 
demonstration Wayfarer, flown over from 
Northolt by Mr. A. J. Pegg, expressed 
astonishment when the British pilot put 
the big aircraft down without trouble on 
the 500-6ooyd grass runway. 
No machine of that size and weight 
had ever previously used this little air- 
field, and the Danes quite expected that 
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POWERED POGO: This American 

one-man “ hoppicopter ”’ is fitted with 

a flat-twin two-stroke engine and 

somewhat resembles an earlier German 
model. 


Mr. Pegg would have to return to Copen- 
hagen, where he had landed after cross- 
ing the North Sea. 

Capt. Paul Jensen, of Danish Airlines, 
acted as co-pilot on the round trip 
between. Bristol and Copenhagen to 
report on the general handling character- 
istics of the aircraft. 


Naivety or Nerve? 
OW is one to assess the mentality of 
an ex-captain of the Luftwaffe, aged 
27, who cheerfully applies for a pilot's 
job with a British concern ? 

This young German, answering an ad- 
vertisement inserted in Flight some 
weeks) ago by British Aviation Services 
Ltd., is admittedly described as ‘‘ com- 





EXPRESS PARCEL. An impressive flying view of the Fairchild C-82 “ Packet ’’ which, powered by a pair of 18 cyl. 2,100 h.p. 
Pratt & Whitney engines, can carry a 9 ton payload at 200 m.p.h. It was originally designed as a military transport, but is sow 


being developed for the carriage of commercial cargoes. 
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pletely trustworthy’’ in an excellent 
reference given him by the O.C. 
DG-Units at the R°A.F, airfield in Ger- 
many where he is at present employed, 
and the details he gives of his eight years’ 
flying indicate that he is a pilot of some 
experience. 

The fact that he may well have gained 


‘some of that experience in bombing 


Britain does not really matter now, but 
one wonders about the workings of his 
mind, and if he really can be so naive 
that he actually expects to come over 
here to compete with our own ex-Service 
pilots for the limited opportunities in 
British civil aviation ! 

Oh, well, ‘‘ Don’t let’s be beastly to 
the Germans! ”’ 


That Shook Him! 


HE recent story of the young Ameri- 
can business man, Mr. Frankel, who 
got into the wrong airliner, went to sleep, 
and woke up to find he had landed at 
Porto Rico instead of London, reminds 
us of another young American who flew 
the wrong way by mistake—or sq he said. 
That was a certain Mr. Corrigan who, 


+ ira DUKE OF GLOUCESTER is to 
fly back to England from Australia 
at the end of January next in his Avro 
York. In the meantime he is to visit all 
the Australian States in the York. 

* * * 

Australia’s Civil Aviation Department 
has been inundated by applications from 
ex-R.A.A.F. pilots to start new. air 
services within the Commonwealth. 
Many will be refused, it is reported, be- 
cause they are not considered to have 
the slightest chance of successful opera- 
tion. 

* * * 

A wind known as ‘‘ The Helm,’’ which 
periodically sweeps down from the Pen- 
nines through the Eden Valley in Cum- 
berland, is being studied by experts of 
the British Gliding Association on Cross 
Fell—where it is believed to originate— 
with a view to possible attacks on the 
world’s duration record for sailplanes. 

* + * e 

In 36,000,000 passenger miles flown 
by the R.A.F. on scheduled services, 
special flights, and troop movements 
during June, there were two accidents 
involving the deaths of 11 crew and 30 
passengers. 

* * * 

The only Gloster Meteor aircraft in 

Australia was recently flown from Mel- 


bourne to Darwin, a distance of approxi- 
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some years ago, was told by 
the American authorities 
that his ancient single- 
engined aircraft was no 
sort of a job in which to try 
to fly the Atlantic. And 
when he arrived on this side 
of the Pond he cheerfully 
pleaded that he had meant 
to fly to California but had 
made a little mistake in his 
navigation.—Very Irish! 


Mr. Frankel, however, 
had a really ‘‘shakey do’”’ 
because when the plane 


touched down at Porto Rico 
instead of London, the air- 
field was all a-dither from 
a local earthquake. 


EXPENSIVE SPEED. The 
supersonic wind tunnel at 
the Ames Aeronautical Lab- 
ora tory, Moffett Field, Cali- 
fornia, which is reputed to 
have cost no less than 
$3,750,000 to build and 
equip. 


News in Brief 


mately 2,000 miles, in 7 hr 40 min actual 
flying time. The trip was made in easy 
stages and the aircraft is now to undergo 
tropical tests. 

. * * * 

Mr, T. Simms, the Canadian pioneer 
pilot after whom Lake Simms was named 
when he discovered it flying prospectors 
into the unexplored pine forests of Lab- 
rador, left Filton recently with a Bristol 
Freighter on a demonstration flight to 
Canada. During the war he served with 
R.A.F. Transport Command. 


* * * 


The first reunion of No. 205 Group, 
R.A.F., and its units, has been arranged 
for Saturday, November 2nd, and will 
take place in London. All those in- 
terested should get in touch with ‘Wing 
Cdr. Mills, Risby, Ballardsway, Adding- 
ton, Surrey. 


* * * 


Mr. F. H. Keast, of Barrow-in- 
Furness, who resigned some time ago 
from the research team of Power Jets 
(Research and Developments), Ltd., has 
now been appointed head of the research 
and technical department of the Avro 
aircraft factory in Toronto. 


* * * 


The R.A.F. Benevolent Fund has 
given a sum of £25,000 for the building 
of 12 houses for widows of R.A.F. 
officers and for disabled R.A.F. officers 
at Morden, Surrey, by the Housing 








Association for Officers’ Families. The 
houses will be of standard Haig Homes 
design with rents to suit the means ot 


the tenant. Arrangements are also in 
hand for about 15 houses for disabled 
airmen or their families. 

* * * 

The first aircraft to be built by the 
Dutch firm of Fokker since the libera- 
tion of Holland was recently handed over 
to the purchasers at Schipol Airport. 


* * * 


A Douglas Globemaster, whilst carry- 
ing out an overload dive test recently, 
shed a wing near Los Angeles and was 
burnt out on crashing. The crew escaped 
by parachute. 


* * * 


Members of the Royal Aeronautical 
Society who are going abroad are asked 
by the Society to notify the secretary of 
the fact so that he can put them in touch 
with local branches of the R.Ae.S. in the 
countries they may be visiting. Overseas 
branches are anxious to extend a wel- 
come to members from Great Britain. 

7 * * 


Two crewless Flying Fortresses, con- 
trolled by radio from a ‘‘ mother”’ air- 
craft, recently made a 2,400 miles flight 
from Hawaii and were landed at Muroc, 
California. While over the sea the bomb 


doors and bomb-release mechanism on 
one of them were operated by radio and 
a practice smoke bomb dropped. 
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Eric Greenwood in the cockpit of a 
Meteor. 


made from time to time by other 

pilots, there is little doubt that 
Eric Greenwood was the first man ever 
to exceed 600 m.p.h, in level flight, and 
this is probably true of 500-m.p.h. also. 
All the other fantastic figures were 
guessed while doing terminal velocity 
dives, and when seen in the light of 
present-day knowledge of transonic flight 
many of those figures must have been 
wildly inaccurate. 

Eric went straight into the Royal Air 
Force from school (Wantage) and learnt 
to fly on Lynx-engined Avros at No. 5 
F.T.S. at Sealand in March, 1928. His 
advanced instructor was F/O L. S. 
Snaith (now Grp. Capt. Snaith, A.F.C.), 
who was one of the victorious Schneider 
Trophy team of 193r. The dual Siskin 
used at that time for advanced instruc- 
tion was a wonderful outfit—seen from 
the back seat. The cockpit coaming 
was well below shoulder level, the top of 
the joy stick was in a straight line with 
one’s Adam’s apple, and the leading edge 
of the tailplane tucked neatly into the 
small of one’s back. Having just passed 
the necessary tests, Greenwood was 
posted to the famous No. 3 squadron at 
Upavon to fly Hawker Woodcocks, and 
later Bristol Bulldogs. 


[Dine claims of over 700 m.p.h., 


as an instructor. 


On leaving the Service he joined Lord Mal- 
colm Douglas Hamilton (now a Group Captain 
and in charge of the Scottish A.T.C.) in a 
Scottish joy-riding and charter concern. For 
operation from the lochs they had a Saro 
Cloud, with two 220 m.p.h. Wright J4 engines 
and two D.H. Moths for barn-storming. This 
Cloud eventually became the nucleus aircraft 
For Eric this 


for Channel Islands Airways. 
strenuous season 
ot commercial en- 
deavour provided 
an excellent con- 
version course to 


the rigours of play in 1932. 


civil. life, ? pilot was F/O. (later Wing 
Being at a ? Cdr.) Peter May, who was 
ites aad. Sand ; killed leading the airborne 


aaving had long 


In September, 1930, 
he went to C.F.S. (now E.C.F.S.) to take an 
instructor’s course, and, after qualifying, spent - 
the remainder of his short-service commission 


: Crazy flying par excel'ence 
: in the instructor- and-pupii 
event of the R.A.F. dis- 
The other 


landing in Sicily. 
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An exclusive Flight photograph of the knee 
pad used by Greenwood when he was clearing 
the record-breaking Meteor EE 454 for 
over 600 m.p.h. The note reads 590 m.p.h. 
at 1,000ft and 606 m.p.h. at gooft. The 
next set of figures are position-error trials. 





No. 13—ERIC 
GREENWOOD, 
OBE. 


CHIEF TEST PILOT- 


GLOSTER AIRCRAFT — 


CO. LTD. 


experience as an_ instructor, 
he next took on the job of 
starting the Penang Flying 
Club. - Three Moth Majors 
were provided, and the object 
of the club really was to 
start a Malayan Air Force. 
In fact, an auxiliary squadron 
was started in Singapore. 
During the two years spent in 
Penang he put in 2,000 flying 
hours and flew in Moths ll 
over the Far East. To get 
sufficient range he fitted an 
overload tank in the front 
seat. 

When ~ Kingsford Smith 
was lost, while flying from 
Akyab to Singapore, Green- 
wood spent 74 flying hours in 
a Leopard Moth searching for 
him over the Bay of Bengal 
and over the jungle from 
Tavoy to Alor Star. While 
he was unsuccessful in the 
prime cause of his search, he 
did find Melrose, who was lost 
while searching for Kingsford 
Smith. 

It was while he was in the 
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Far East that Eric had a most unusual 
flying experience. Tootling along in 
a Moth one day, he felt something 
brush against his leg. On looking 
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down he found a stowaway snake in 
the cockpit with him. The snake ap- 
parently was charmed at the idea of 
flying in a Moth with Greenwood and 
behaved itself, but from then onwards 
Eric always took’ a quick look-round 
before take-off. Had there been a 
hectic party the night before, the 


event might have been _ under- 
stood. 
Early in 1936, George Bulman, 


whom Greenwood knew from the days 
when he flew Hawker Woodcocks, 
wrote to him and adyised him to re- 
turn to England. (George always had 
a nose for a good man, even if that 
man was on the other side of the 
world. On his return he went to Air 
Service Training as an instructor until 
Campbell-Orde left Armstrong Whitworths and Charles 
Turner-Hughes asked Eric to join him as second dickey. 
In those: days the Hawker-Siddeley group test pilots were 
more of a pool than they are to-day. Greenwood was 
based on Coventry, but moved round to Hawkers and 
Glosters as circumstances demanded. This gave him both 
wide and intensive experience of the test-flying game, each 
firm having a different testing technique and specializing in 
different types of aircraft. 

There was, however, a lot of flying to do at Coventry, 
both for the Siddeley engine side as well as for A. W. Air- 
craft. There were the Tiger engine (a test pilot’s night- 
mare), the A.W.19, Whitley, Troop Carrier, Ensign and 
the A.W.29, a monoplane in the Battle class, all to be 
flown. On the first flight on the prototype Ensign, Turner- 
Hughes and Greenwood flew together, and it is just as 


‘well they did, because the rudder was so overbalanced that 


it needed both of them to get it central again after it had 
flicked hard over. Eric used both feet hard on the left 
rudder, and for the remainder of that flight it was his 
job to cope with the rudder while Toc. H. landed: 

In October, 1941, he was sent as chief test pilot to 
A.S.T. at Hamble, where examples of all the US. 
fighters were being modified in light of our operational 
experience. Greenwood reckons that he holds the world’s 
record for Allison engines packing up in the air. On one 
occasion he was testing a new pair of large-area trimmer- 
tab ailerons on an Airacobra, The type had been flown 


Eric Greenwood (centre) with Wing Cdr. Beamont, D.S.O., 

D.F.C., and Sqn. Ldr. D. V. Cotes-Preedy, G.M., D.F.C. 

These three, with Sqn. Ldr. P. J. Stanbury, D.F.C., make 
up the present Gloster test team. 




































































The A.W. Ensign G-ADSR which gave Eric Greenwood and Charles Turner- 
Hughes such an exciting first ride. 
haviour by doing a splendid job at the time of El Alamein. 
across Africa and up to Cairo with heavy overloads of urgently 


The Ensign made up for its early misbe- 
It was flying 
required 
ammunition. pa 
in U.S.A., but never before in England. Immediately 
the machine was airborne, aileron overbalance became so 
apparent that Greenwood could not allow the stick to 
move even a fraction of an inch. At the same time the 
engine began cutting out, and would only run at all at 
below zero boost. Straight ahead were telegraph wires 
and a school, and farther on was the Southampton balloon 
barrage. Scraping over the school right on the stall, he had 
covered 12 miles before he had enough height to essay the 
gentlest of gentle rudder turn to edge round the balloons. 
He then flew dead straight to land at Boscombe Down. 


From 500 m.p.h. to 600 m.p.h. 


In June, 1944, when Michael Daunt decided to take on 
a quieter life of farming, Greenwood went to Glosters as 
chief test pilot. It was here, while testing Meteors for the 
World’s Record attempt, that he first flew at 500 m.p.h. 
(on a standard Meteor III with Rolls-Royce Derwent V) 
and then over 600 m.p.h. in the record breaker. It was’ 
an amazing piece of development flying to raise the clear- 
ance from 500 m.p.h. to 600 m.p.h. in a fortnight. In 
some of our fastest fighters it took nearly seven years to 
put the speed up by 60 m.p.h. Glosters had, however, 
guaranteed the R.A.F. that 600 m.p.h. had been exceeded, 
and that promise was kept as part of a test pilot’s work. 

Greenwood’s most ‘‘dicey’’ show was in a Mustang) 
while performing before*many V.I.P.s at Farnborough. 
Previous to this exhibition there had been considerable 
trouble with engine bearer bolts shearing. Flying from 
Hamble, he arrived to find clouds down to 3ooft. He 
wanted to put up a good show, but vibration and the low 
cloud made him decide to try only the straight and gentle in- 
stead of the series of exuberant slow rolls which he had 
intended. When he landed, inspection showed both bottom 
engine bearer bolts sheared, and if he had done a slow 
roli the engine would undoubtedly have fallen out. 

A previous ‘‘ spot ’’ occurred while he was in the Service, 
night flying from Kenley. Flying a Gamecock and just 
admiring—and possibly cogitating over—the lights of 
Piccadilly from 12,o0o0ft, he had an engine failure. Gliding 
all the way, he made a perfect landing on the flare path 
at Kenley. For the benefit of those pilots who know 
nothing of night-flying conditions before the middle of the 
war,.this meant no runway, no funnels, no drem, no 
glide-path indicator, no brakes, only 600 yards to run, and 
only paraffin flares to land by. 

Engine-test flying occasionally is a very exacting 
occupation. While development work was being done 
on one particular engine. Eric had 22 forced landings on 
24 flights—without a single airframe breakage. It is this 
sort of work which lies behind the fact that many a pilot 
has never had an engine failure in the whole of his Service 
career. Greenwood has 5,986 flying hours to his credit on, 


158 types. tS 
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Swordfish Across the States 


From Nova Scotia to San Francisco in Four “Stringbags”’ : 


Some Samples of American Weather 


By L. F. ‘THOMPSON 


American contirfent from California to New York 

in just over four hours, a leisurely cruise by four 
Swordfish of the Naval Air Arm, from Nova Scotia to San 
Francisco in 1942, affords an amusing comparison. That 
crossing took 74 days! 

The squadron was a small one, only the four Swordfish, 
and we had been ‘‘ working-up’’ at Halifax for some three 
months. Consequently, when the news came that we were 
to gq to San Francisco, there was considerable jubilation. 
No one enjoys “‘ working-up.’’ 

It was then late July. The orders stated that the 
squadron was to be in San Francisco by a date early in 
August. So the plans were laid. The C.O. decided that 
he would take only one observer—to navigate—and only 
one airgunner, to maintain wireless communication. The 
other passenger occupants of the aircraft were to be main- 
tenance ratings of the different departments. It was im- 
perative, of course, that the aircraft should not break 
down in the middle of the continent, since at that time 
Swordfish spares were none too plentiful on that side of the 
Atlantic. 

The route was decided by the C.O. and the senior 
observer, who was to be responsible’ for the navigation. 
They thought it best not to rush things but, in order to 
save the aircraft and pilots from strain, to cover about six 
hundred miles a day. This meant about six hours’ flying 
for a ‘‘ Stringbag.’’ 

Just when I was reconciled to going by train, the senior 
observer conveniently caught mumps. To my delight, the 
C.O. chose to take me on the trip in his place. So, bright 
and early on the morning of July 30th, the four Swordfish 
took off. Our first stop, to refuel only, was Bangor, Maine. 
We rumbled over the woods and lakes of Nova Scotia, 
across the rich, fruit-bearing Annapolis Valley and out of 
Canada for the time 
being. 

Over the Bay of 
Fundy we flew, with 
its erratic, impetuous 
tides, and crossed the 
rocky coast of Maine. 
On to Bangor, a 
simple uneventful 
run, despite misgiv- 
ings on my part at 
any rate, that “‘they”’ 
might not know who 
we were. Not that we 
saw any sign of 
Teaney Aa. aS 
peaceful in the coun- 
tryside. All was not 
so peaceful at Bangor. 
The airfield bristled 
with guards and rifles 
and jeeps. There were 
guards everywhere 
and all of them black. 
A first impression was 
that, maybe, there 
were no white Ameri- 
cans, Hollywood not- 
withstanding. 

But while the air- 
craft were being re- 


W HEN one reads of jet-propelled aircraft crossing the 








Three of the four Swordfish flying near the Golden Gate Bridge. In the 


‘background is seen Mount Tamalpais. 


below the bridge. 


fuelled, this was disproved. I went to check on the weather 
for the next stage of the flight. As I -was doing this, [ 
met the commanding officer ot the airfield, a colonel, who 
addressed me, somewhat to the embarrassment of a very 
junior sub-lieutenant, as ‘‘Captain.’’ But he was courtesy 
itself, helpful to a degree, and we were soon off once more 
on the next stage of our flight. 

This time we crossed the border back again into Canada, 
After an uneventful passage through the Northern Appala- 
chians, we stopped for lunch at a R.A.F. training airfield 
opposite Montreal on the St. Lawrence. We had no time, 
unfortunately, to sce the city of Montreal itself, much as 
we should have liked to do so. 

Kingston, the Fleet Air Arm station on Lake- Ontario, 
was our next and last objective that day. All the naviga- 
tion required on the trip there from Montreal was for the 
pilots to follow the St. Lawrence. So I relaxed. 


Where Ignorance Was Bliss 


A smart blow between the shoulder blades was my 
awakening from a relaxed contemplation of the river traffic, 
Turning, I saw the petty officer in the rear cockpit gazing 
upward, terror on his face. He was dumb. There, poised 
some six feet above us, was another Swordfish ! 

As I, too, looked at it in horror, an equally startled face 
appeared over the edge of the pilot’s open cockpit of the 
menacing aircraft. It was Mac, with whom I normally 
flew. Hastily, he jerked his machine back to its correct 
place, well on our starboard side. Fortunately for him, 
the C.O., in the front cockpit of my aircraft, had missed the 
whole incident. He flew blissfully on. 

At Kingston we literally had to fight our way in to land, 
so thick were the training aircraft landing and taking off. 
A naval welcome awaited us that evening, organized by one 
of the C.O.’s old shipmates. 

: When the next day 
brought with it rain, 


heavy, unceasing 
rain, no complaints 
were heard. The 


Swordfish were left 
to the apprehensive 
interest of the pupils. 
Strict teetotal quiet 
was our order of the 
day. 

Only one day had 
been allowed ‘for bad 
weather and mishaps. 


ing, despite an unfa- 
vourable weather fe 
port, we started off 
again. Our track to 
begin with followed 
Lake Ontario, and 
longest leg of the 
whole crossing. 


industrial haze, and 


hind us. 


The fishing fleet is entering 
Crossing the canal 


Thus the next mor 


the northern shore of 
this was to be the’ 
passed to the south of 
Toronto, shrouded it 


then left the lake be. 
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SWORDFISH ACROSS THE STATES 





which joins Lake Huron to the north, and Lake 
St. Clair to the south, we dropped down on to 
Selfridge Field. This was just to the north- 
ward of Detroit, and we discovered it to be 
an old-established, luxurious U.S.A.A.F. base. 
Here our first real snag developed. 

After an excellent lunch, the C.O. and I went 
to prospect the weather and obtain our clear- 
ance for the next destination—Chicago. The 
weather was bad, we learnt, Chicago was “‘ out 
for contact flying.’’ This meant that pilots 
who, according to United States records, were 
only qualified to fly in strange areas when cloud 
and visibility conditions were good and they 
could see the ground, could not fly to Chicago. 


“e 


There was much haze and rain there. In vain, 
the C.O. proclaimed his, and his pilots’, Scotia. 
ability at instrument flying. In vain, too, he 


boasted of my navigational skill. 

Firmly but courteously he was refused. Without the 
necessary card, issued by the U.S. authorities to success- 
fully tested flyers, we could not go on. ‘‘ Where can we 
get to then ?’”’ the C.O. asked, ‘‘can we go part of the 
way?’’ Yes, we could, Battle Creek was “‘open for 
contact flying.”’ 

Without more ado, we set out for Battle Creek, that 
warlike name. It was a little murky there. We had not 
been able to see a lot of Michigan on the way. But, know- 

the meteorological brigade, it was no surprise to learn 
when we arrived that Chicago was ‘‘open’’ for us once 
more. There were thunderstorms expected and it. was 
hazy, but Chicago was ‘‘ open.”’ 

Again there was a hasty take-off before any change of 
mind could take place. The weather was certainly none 
too good, and the strong wind was dead against us. For 
some reason, perhaps the weather and the shortage of fuel, 
(there had been no time to refuel at Battle Creek), an 
intense fit of depression, and even of fear, came over me. 
Below us the whipped waters of Lake Michigan were chill 
and hostile ; ahead lay Chicago, cloaked in its natural and 
man-made mist. It seemed an eternity struggling slowly 





Over Bay Bridge and the wharves of San Francisco. 
; carrier lying at one of the wharves is H.M.S. Attacker. 


FLIGHT 


The aircraft 








The start of the flight, showing two of the four Swordfish over Nova 
The Canadian border was crossed twice, and a landing made 


at Montreal. 


across that lake. No Air-Sea-Rescue here, I thought. 

But eventually the city was reached, and we located the 
airfield in the gathering dusk. To the west lightning was 
flickering wildly, and from below came, as if in answer, 
flashes from the street cars and electric trains. 

Chicago, for me, has the quality of a bad dream. The 
whole city resounded that night to a terrific barrage of 
thunder. I was tired and went to bed early. At about 
two in the morning I was awakened, in a foul temper, by 
the combined hammering of Mac, my room mate, and the 
hotel detective. I had inadvertently locked the door and 
their knocking had been lost in the thunder. Mac’s temper 
was even worse than mine. 

The next day we were given a very optimistic met. 
report. Light rain was falling at the airfield, and to the 
west it looked worse. But the weather people said that 
it would be all right for Des Moines, our next stop, so off 
we went. We had only just cleared the suburbs of Chicago 
when we ran into some really nasty weather. The clouds 
came lower and lower; this was a front. To avoid it, the 
C.O. turned to the north to fly round ‘it. 

At this time I was forced to admit to myself that we 
were lost. On the previous flights there had 
been no trouble at all in following the maps. 
Consequently I had not bothered over-much to 
keep the proper Dead Reckoning plot. This 
now proved to be my undoing. All that could 
be seen below were mid-Western farms and 
lanes, with occasional herds of cattle charg- 
ing around as the Swordfish roared low over- 
head. 

‘*T hope you know where we are, 
C.O.’s voice. 

‘“Oh yes,’’ I lied cheerfully. 

‘* Then I suggest we try for a nearer airfield. 
Let me know the nearest and what course you 
want me to steer for it.’’ 


A Canal in Time 


1 looked hastily at the map. Moline seemed 
to be the nearest haven. Yes, due south for 
Moline. We went along for some minutes with- 
out seeing any distinguishable landmarks. Just 
as 1 was about to confess to the C.O. my navi- 
gational sins a canal turned up, running from 
east to west. I found it on the map. We 
crawled along it and it led us to Moline on the 
Mississippi. 

After lunch it was decided that Des Moines 
would now be omitted from the itinerary. We 
would fly direct to Omaha, where we planned 
to spend that night. And so it was. The 
afternoon was as bright as the morning had 
been dull. Map-reading was simple again, and 


” 


came the 


FLIGHT 
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we reached Omaha without difficulty. Before crossing the 
bend in the Missouri, where stands Omaha, we saw some 
sandy bluffs. They were the first hills of any size that had 
been seen since the Appalachians. ; 

It was Sunday evening when the four Swordfish arrived, 
-much to the amazement of a considerable body of Omaha’s 
citizens. Their idea of a big week-end seemed to be to go 
down to the airport and watch the planes come in. The 
outfit we were wearing was the Royal Navy’s tropical 
working rig—khaki shorts and shirts—and this, I think, 
added to our other-worldliness in their eyes, unaccustomed 
to the sight of fully-grown men in shorts. For the first 
and only time in my life I was asked for my autograph. 

Omaha, almost the centre of the country, is the town 
where the trans-continental junction was made. In charac- 
ter it seems indeterminate, neither of the east nor west. 

The next morning saw us off in good flying conditions 
across the sunburnt Nebraskan ranges, climbing now 
steadily. Lunch this day we took in North Platte—as 
guests of the local Rotary—a town which takes its name 
from the shallow, meandering river running througlt it. 

On the ground now it was very hot, but as we flew 
higher I had to put on more clothes. And we were forced 
to fly fairly high. Cheyenne, our next halt, is five thousand 
feet above sea level. That I shall never forget, because 
practically everyone I met there told me so. 

Before we could land at Cheyenne we had to circle for 
a little, waiting for a moderately severe thunderstorm to 
pass through. It is not a large city and retains*more of 
the western atmosphere than Omaha. One sees ten-gallon 
hats on the streets, and those tall, uncomfortable-looking 
cowboy’s boots. The desert is at its gates, but, within 
those gates, it’is the average modern American city. 


A Peculiar Spa 


When the flight was being planned at Halifax, a self- 
styled expert had advised us to stop at Rock Springs. 
‘‘A pleasant spot,’’ he said, ‘it’s a spa.’”’ So-the next 
morning we went there, flying through the passes of the 
Rockies ; not so impressive from the air as I had imagined, 
‘but fierce and hostile to the airman. I was glad not to 
meet any fronts there. 

Rock Springs was no spa. It was a mining town. It 
was also a snare and delusion. We landed at the airfield 
marked on.the map, but it seemed suspiciously quiet. We 
found it deserted and unkempt. Reluctantly we stag- 
gered off again and made wireless contact with the new 
airport, not marked on the maps because not completely 
finished. The runway we landed on had a sheer drop at 
the end, so that it was like coming in over a carrier’s stern. 

From Rock Springs to Salt Lake City was a wild flight. 
The weather was sullen and freakish, and the storms were 
about again. In the valleys the pilots met with the 
strongest down-draughts they had ever experienced, and 


they had difficulty in maintaining the altitude that w 
needed. We burst through the mountains to the’ city ju 
as a storm broke against them from the west. Lightnin 
struck in the town as the Swordfish landed, and the fai 
poured down. - 
Salt Lake City, like Cheyenne, has its own refrain, hear 
on every lip. It is ‘‘seven women to every man,” ang 
seems to be true enough. The city is ugly, architectup 
ally, but there must have been a fine, hard-working spirit 
in the early Mormons, for the streets of this desert city 
are green and pleasant. ee 


Over Mormon Cities 


Our route had to be altered next day. It had b 
planned to fly directly west across the Salt Lake, 
military restriction forbade this. So we went to th 
north to Ogden, another Mormon city, and thence acro: 
the lake and the desert that lies to the west of it. Th 
desert dazzles but, fortunately, our track followed the 
Francisco railway that runs across it. 

The mid-day stop was at Elko, a small mining town 
Nevada, where, for the first time, we saw the silver do! 
so popular in this gambling State. There were even more” 
in Reno—‘‘ the biggest little city in the world ’’ the banner” 
in Main Street proclaims—where gambling is an industry® 
second only to the divorce mill. 4 

At Reno we spent the night. It is a lively town but, | 
by this time, we were all glad that the crossing was neatly 7 
over. Next morning the Swordfish climbed wearily over™ 
the Sierra Nevadas, left the lovely mountain resort, Lake | 
Tahoe, to the left and dropped down into the green and ~ 
fertile Sacramento valley. 

Past Sacramento itself we flew and on to the great bay ~ 
of San Francisco. We touched down at Alameda, the © 
naval air station, thirty-five and a half hours’ flying time | 
from Halifax. Our seven and a half days’ trip broke no 
records, unless the continent had never been flown so 
slowly.. Yet the speed had at least one advantage. At} 
no time did the scenery become monotonous, nor did we™ 
rush through ‘it too quickly for appreciation. q 

Of the courtesy and kindness shown by the Americans § 
little need be said. They were extremely helpful. What ~ 
rather amazed us was their almost intimate knowledge 
of our next stop—usually some three hundred miles on. © 
Distance loses its meaning to them. The ratings in our 
party were so well treated each evening that they slept | 
most of the-time that we were airborne. . 

The aircraft were sometimes regarded with amusement, ~ 
but usually with respect. Their great war record was sur- © 
prisingly well known. The only ‘‘gag’’ I heard made ™ 
about them was at the end of the trip. ‘‘ Well,’’ saida | 
U.S. sailor, as he looked at the struts and wires, ‘‘now I 
know what they really mean by a ‘coast-to-coast net % 
work.’ !”’ 





THE RADLETT DISPLAY 


ETAILS ‘of the exhibition and flying display organized 
by the Society of British Aircraft Constructors for next 
month can now be given. The show will virtually be a four- 
day affair, and will be held at the Handley Page airfield at 
Radlett, Hertfordshire. More than 200 ordinary and associate 
members of the S.B.A.C. will take part, and the show will 
be divided into a static exhibition and a flying display. 
In the static exhibition 187 firms will show their products 
of engines, airscrews, instruments, components and materials, 
and the intention is that Thursday, September 12th, is to be 


devoted to the static exhibition and to an inspection of air- 


craft on the ground. On Friday, September 13th, there. will 
be a flying display of the different aircraft types, products 
of more than 20 of our leading aircraft firms. The aircraft 
will include the latest civil and military types, and the power- 
plant exhibits will comprise a complete range of piston engines 
and gas turbine wuits. ; 


On Sunday, September 15th, there will be yet ariother 
flying display, for the special benefit of. members and guests % 
of the Royal Aeronautical: Society. 

Neither display is open to the general public. 


In the case = 
of the S.B.A.C. admission will be by invitation only, and 7 
tickets for the R.Ae.S. display must be obtained in advance 
from the secretary, price 7s 6d each. 


NEW RESEARCH ORGANIZATION 


Wit the object of furthering the export trade, a new 
British research organization has been established by ™ 
telecommunications firms, principal of which are Insulated | 
Callender’s Cables, Ltd., and Automatic Telephone and Elec- | 
tric Co., Ltd. Managing director of the new company ‘is Ait” 
Vice-Marshal O. G. Lywood, C.B., C.B.E., and the authorized © 
capital is £100,000. Laboratories are now being established © 
at Taplow Court, near Maidenhead, leased from Lady Des- ~ 
borough. ; 































Nimonic*, the new high-nickel 
alloy gasturbine blading material 
that made jet-propelled aircraft 
a practicable proposition, is stan- 
dardised for this purpose by all 
the leading engine makers be- 
cause of its exceptional creep 
strength at red heat. 

industrial progress often waits 
upon the introduction of new 
materials and many possible uses 
for Nimonic will suggest them- 
selves, particularly where great 
Stresses at high temperature are 
involved. 


*Nimonic is sold in two qualities: 
Nimonic 80 for bar and blading and 
Nimonic 75 for sheet applications. The 
name ‘Nimonic’ is a Registered Trade 
Mark and the alloys are the subjects of 
patent application. 


Henry Wiggin and Company, Ltd. 
Wiggin Street, Birmingham, 16 





The prototype of the Wackett Trainer C.A.C.6 had a Gipsy Six engine, but pro- 
duction machines were fitted with Warner Super-Scarab radials. 


THE part played by Australian-built Beauforts and Beau- 
fighters in the Pacific theatre of war was ably described in 
our issue of June 2Ist, 1945, by Mr. John Storey, director of the 
Beaufort Division of the Australian Department of Aircraft 
Production. In this article Mr. Green completes the picture by 
an outline of the design, production and operation of types built 
by thé Commonwealth Aircraft Corporation of Fisherman’s 
Bend, Melbourne. 


height, it was very apparent that we in England would 

have no surplus of military aircraft to send to 
Australia, even had transportation not presented a prac- 
tically insurmountable problem. Japan was casting aggres- 
sive glances in the direction of Australasia, and it was 
becoming increasingly obvious that Australia must look 
to herself for defence. The acquiring of first-line combat 
aircraft was becoming a vital necessity. Therefore, the 
Australian Government decided to extend considerably the 
aircraft manufacturing facilities already existing in the 
Commonwealth, utilizing to the fullest extent, wherever 
possible, material and manufacturing capacity available 
locally, and building new plants. 

A few aircraft companies run by private enterprise were 
already in existence. The foremost of these, the Common- 


[: September, 1940, with the Battle of Britain at its 


wealth Aircraft Corporation Proprietary Limited, of Fisher- 
man’s Bend, Melbourne, Victoria, was formed in 1936 as 
part of a scheme for the establishment of a home industry, 
the idea being eventually to make Australia independent of 
outside supplies. 


The company was financed by a number 
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of the largest manufacturing concerns 
in the Commonwealth of Australia and 
had, at the outset, an authorized capi- 
tal of one million pounds. 

The first aircraft to be manufactured 
wholly and in numbers by the new 
concern was an Australian version of 
the North American NA-16 trainer 
named Wirraway. The NA-16 was 
chosen for production when an Air 
Board Technical Commission visited 
the United States of America seeking 
a suitable replacement for the general- 
purpose Hawker Demons, which were 
considered obsolescent. The prototype 
flew for the first time on March 27th, 
1939, and the first production Wirra- 
ways were delivered to operational 
general-purpose squadrons in late 1939 
and early 1940. Subsequent de- 
liveries were made to the Empire Air 
Training Schools. The Wirraway was 
fitted with a 600 h.p. Pratt and Whit- 
ney R-1340 radial engine, built under 
licence in Australia. 

The Wirraway’s function was intended to be more 
scholarly than combatant, and it was certainly never de- 
signed for use as a first-line intercepter fighter, Neverthe- 
less, in January, 1942, outmanceuvred and outgunned, a 
number of Army Co-operation Wirraways attempted to 
fend off Japanese fighters over Rabaul. 

When the plan for the construction of the Wirraway 
was formulated, it was with 
the intention of providing a 
modern aircraft upon which 
the technical staff of the 
company could literally 
““cut its teeth,’’ gaining ex- 
perience which could be 
used later when producing 
fast operational types. This 
would also enable the com- 
pany to switch over produc- 
tion with the minimum 
amount of disorganization. 
It is interesting at this point 
to note that many of the 
tools and jigs used in con- 
structing the Wirraway 
were later used extensively 
in the building of its 
successor, the Boomerang. 

Little has been written concerning the operations of 
Wirraway squadrons during the campaign in New Guinea, 
but their efficiency is indicated by the diverse nature of 
their activities. 

Although functioning primarily as ‘‘the Eyes of the 
Army,’’ many other tasks were found 
equally suitable, such as_ tactical 
reconnoitring, the strafing of Japan- 
ese movements, supply-dropping to 
isolated units, and the mapping of 
little-known and virtually unexplored 
territories. These activities culmin- 
ated in the feat of shooting down a 
‘* Zeke,’’ and when it is realized that 
the Wirraway was basically a training 


monoplane, this was no mean 
achievement. 
Wirraways played an important 


part in combating the Japanese push 
down the Wau Valley in February, 
1943. At one time the Wirraways 
were operating from an airstrip under 
point-blank fire from the Japanese 
who had penetrated to within a hun- 


The Wirraway was the Australian ver- 
sion of the North American NA-16 
and was the first aircraft type to be 
manufactured wholly by the C.A.C. 
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dred yards. A total of over 700 
Wirraways were produced before the 
type was replaced on the production 
lines by the Boomerang. 

The Wackett Trainer.—The Com- 
monwealth Aircraft Corporation also 
produced a trainer to fulfil the require- 
ments for a primary training mono- 
plane suited to Australian climatic 
conditions, This machine, a two- 
seater, was designed by Wing Cdr. 
L. J. Wackett, and was fitted with a 
165/175 h.p. Warner Super-Scarab 
seven-cylinder radial engine. The two 
prototypes were powered by the de 
Havilland Gipsy Six, but, owing to the 
difficulty of obtaining engines of this 
type, the American radial engine was 
adopted and numbers acquired from 
the U.S.A. Altogether, some 200 
Commonwealth Wackett trainers were 
built and delivered to the Australian training schools, 

By this time the Fisherman’s Bend plant had grown con- 
siderably both as regards covered manufacturing space and 
technical staff. The original staff consisted of twelve 
members, but by 1942 several thousand were employed, 
including large numbers of women. In 1937 the buildings 
covered an area of 141,270 sq. ft.; eight years after its 
inception the plant had increased in size by some 
500,000 sq. ft. 

The Boomerang Fighter.—The next all-Commonwealth 
design manufactured at the plant was the Boomerang 
fighter, also designed by 
Wackett and incorporating 
as many Wirraway compo- 
nents as possible to avoid 
making a great number of 
new jigs and tools. The 
main object of the design, 
which was powered by a 
1,200 h.p. Pratt and Whit- 
ney R-1830-S3C4G Twin- 
Wasp radial engine, was a 
high standard of manceuvr- 
ability, the maximum speed 


y 3 Plans and of 296 m.p.h. at 7,600ft 
being a secondary considera- 
Péties tion. In the air only four- 
teen weeks after its rough 
BYEEN drafts had been passed, the 
Boomerang might be con- 
sidered as a ‘‘ panic fighter,’’ but even so it found a. very 
of useful niche in the R.A.A.F., and its manceuvrability 
a, proved a great asset when on reconnaissance and strafing 
of patrols across mountainous and heavily wooded terrain. 
The Boomerang itself incorporated many of the features 
1e of its Wirraway forerunner. The rectangular centre- 
d section, the wing taper on the leading 
ul edges, the tail unit, the inwards- 
- retracting undercarriage and the fixed 
O tail wheel were all reminiscent of the 
\f Wirraway. 
d Armament included two 20-mm 
- cannon and four 0.303in machine guns 
a mounted in the wing. A bomb or 
t long-range drop tank could also be 
g carried under the fuselage. The pilot’s 
n cockpit was amply protected with 
armour plating, and a modern bullet- 
it proof windscreen was provided. 
h Close co-operation between Army 
r, and Air Force was in many cases 
S brought to a fine art by Boomerang 
r pilots, and although it had not the 
e performance to face the latest Japan- 
- ese fighters on even terms, it made 
The Boomerang was designed to use 
a number of Wirraway components. 
The engine was a Twin-Wasp radial. 
Armament included two 20-mm can- 
non and four 0.303 machine guns. 








The Mustang, of which a total of some 250 are to be built, has a successor in 
e C.A.C. 15 with Rolls-Royce Griffon engine. 


itself extremely useful as a bomber-intercepter, ground 
strafer and photographic reconnaissance machine. The 
Boomerang found an affectionate place in the hearts of the 
pilots who flew it and in the Army with which it co-. 
operated. Operating under the control of the Army, the 
Boomerangs were used to lead bomber formations to specific 
targets. Usually,working in pairs, they pinpointed enemy 
positions by dropping smoke bombs and strafing with tracer 
bullets. 

Boomerangs came conspicuously into the picture when 
the offensive on Salamaua began. From the very beginning 
of the attack the Boomerangs were spotting for the war- 
ships bombarding the Japanese emplacements, flying and 
strafing at tree-top height and greatly hindering the point- 
to-point evacuation of the enemy forces. From that time 
onwards the Boomerangs largely took over the role that 
the Wirraways had played in earlier-campaigns, whilst the 
Wirraways were relegated to the duties of supply-dropping 
and training. In all, some 250 Boomerangs were built at 
Fisherman’s Bend. 

The Woomera.—A little-known product of the Common- 
wealth Aircraft Corporation is the C.A.C.17 Woomera 
general-purpose, low-wing monoplane. The Woomera was 
intended to fulfil a variety of duties, including ground 
strafing, torpedo bombing and reconnaissance. Heavy nose 
armament could be carried for assaults on ground targets, 
torpedoes could be slung between engine nacelles and 
fuselage, and the machine was liberally supplied with trans- 
parent panels for observation. 

Mustang and C.A.C. 15.—Tooling-up for the Mustang 
began in February, 1945, and the first aircraft assembled 
was tested three months later. The Mustang is now in full- 
scale production at the factory at Fisherman’s Bend, the 
first eighty machines being assembled from imported parts. 
Later production batches will be completely manufactured 
locally. Standing orders for the Mustang call for some 
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MAXIMUM 
DEPENDABILITY 


You can travel by air with complete assurance 
in a Douglas plane. Its regularity of service is 
based on experience offered by no other trans- 
port plane. Its sister ships, built by Douglas, 
have flown a total distance equal to 350,000 
times around the world. They are the proven 
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250 machines to re-equip Australia’s 
fighter squadrons, The machines 
themselves are basically similar to the 
P-51D of the U.S. Army Air Forces, 
and the Commonwealth Aircraft Cor- 
poration has acquired the licence to 
manufacture the Rolls-Royce Merlin 
engine in Australia. 

Second fighter to be designed com- 
pletely by the company, the C.A.C.15, 
bears a superficial resemblance to the 
Mustang fighter. In fact, most Com- 
monwealth designs show a tendency to 
follow the American trend of thought. 
When the design was originally 
“roughed’’ out to an R.A.A.F. specification, it was in- 
tended to use the American Pratt and Whitney R-2800 
radial motor, but later, when the 1,950 h.p. Rolls-Royce 
Griffon 61 became available, it was decided to substi- 
tute this for the radial. Naturally the change-over was 
not effected without drastic redesigning, which delayed 
the completion of the first prototype considerably. The 
specification called for a range sufficient to permit escort 
duties over the vast spaces of the Pacific Ocean. In addi- 
tion, a high performance was required to equal or improve 
on equivalent European and American designs powered by 
similar engines. 

The C.A.C.15 is a clean, low-wing monoplane, built to 
the modern formula and employing a laminar-flow aerofoil 





BATTLE OF BRITAIN SERVICE 
HE Air Ministry announce that a service of Thanks- 
giving for the victory-achieved in the Battle of Britain 
in 1940: will be held in Westminster Abbey on Sunday, 
September 15th, at 3 p.m. 

Applications for tickets for the service from widows and 
bereaved parents of Battle of Britain pilots, and from 
retired R.A.F. officers, and Battle of Britain pilots who 
wish to attend the service, should be sent in writing. to 
the Under Secretary of,State for Air, Air Ministry (P.1), 
Adastral House, Kingsway, W.C.2, not later than Sep- 
tember ist, 1946. In view of the strictly limited number 


of seats available in the Abbey it is regretted that not more- 


than two tickets can be isSued to any one applicant. 
Applications for tickets for the service should not be 
sent to the Abbey authorities. 


FLIGHT 165 





Another version of the A-46 Boomerang shown on the previous page. 


section. There is a single fin and rudder and a dihedral 
tailplane. The armament of six wing-mounted o.5in 
machine guns follows modern American armament policy. 
Provision is made for the carrying of ten rocket projectiles. 

The Commonwealth Aircraft Corporation will for some 
time to come be fully occupied in completing its contracts 
for the Mustang fighter, but later its intention is that the 
plant shall fabricate components for the Lincoln heavy 
bombers and, possibly, the Tudor airliners. There is no 
doubt that in the future Australia will be able to build 
the greater part of the aircraft she requires. Possibly, 
when the vast industry built up during the war is fully 
utilized to the needs of peacetime, she may well become a 
major exporter of aircraft to the Far East. 


The C.A.C.17 Woomera is a twin-engined general-purpose type of which little has been heard in this country. 





FORTHCOMING EVENTS 


Aug. |5th (on or after).—Attempt on World’s Air Speed 
Record by R.A.F. High Speed Flight. 

Aug. 18th.—Le Zoute Meeting, Belgium. 

Aug. 22nd.—Model Engineer Exhibition opens at the New 
Horticultural Hall, Vincent Square, Westminster. 
London, S.W.1 (11 a.m.). 

Sept. 9th.—Ministry of Civil Aviation demonstrations oi 
technical radio equipment. 

Sept. 12th-13th.—S.B.A.C. Flying Display and Exhibition, 
Handley Page Airfield, Radlett, Herts. 

Sept. 14th.—R.A.F. ‘‘ At Home ”’ Day. 

Sept. 15th.—R.Ae.S. Garden Party, Handley Page Air- 
field, Radlett. 

Sept. 22nd.—Danish “‘ Flying ~Day.”’ 

anish Clubs. 
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Record Technicalities 


Airframes and Power Units : Course and Timing Arrangements 


Meteor IVs for the R.A.F. High-Speed Flight should 

have been delivered to Tangmere, where the speci- 
ally rated Rolls-Royce Derwent V turbine-jets will be in- 
stalled. Then, as soon as weather permits, Group Capt. 
E. M. Donaldson will attack the World’s Air Speed Record. 
All his flights, including the first ‘‘test,’’ will be timed 
for possible submission as records and, despite the: Air 
Ministry’s statement last week that the attempt would 
probably not occur before August 20, it is now clear that 
any day after the 14th may bring an announcement that 
Group Capt. Wilson’s speed of 606 m.p.h. has been beaten 
and, in all probability, that a speed of 1,000 k.p.h. (622 
m.p.h.) has been exceeded. The homologated figure is 
unlikely to be higher than 630 m.p.h. 

In view of the imminence of the attempt, the latest news 
of the aircraft and power units and of the course and 
timing arrangements is summarised below. This informa- 
tion has been gathered from Air Marshal Sir Alec Coryton, 
Controller of Supplies (Air) ; from Gloster and Rolls-Royce 
officials, including Mr. W. G. Carter, designer of the 
Meteor ; Mr. Serby, and Group Capt. Watt, of the Ministry 
of Supply ; Group Capt. Donaldson, Sqn. Ldr. Waterton 
and Fit. Lt. Duke, the three pilots of the High-Speed 
Flight ; Wing Cdr. McGregor, the Course Controller ; and 
Mr. Goldsmith, of the R.A.E., who is responsible for the 
timing arrangements. 


A this issue appears EE549 and EE550, the two Gloster 


Airframes 


Soon after the Herne Bay record flights last year Flight 
discussed in some detail the features of the amazingly 
successful Meteor IV. Since that. time various modifica- 
tions have been incorporated, not only in the High-Speed 
machines but in all production aircraft now being delivered 
to th: R.A.F. For example, the spar fairings, which gave 
some difficulty at Herne Bay, have been improved; the 
rear fairing portion and fillets behind the rear spar, out- 
board of each nacelle, are now stiffer. New ‘‘hollow- 
ground ”’ aileron tabs of longer chord have been incor- 





The severe tests to which the special Derwent V turbine jets have been subjected 
are described in the accompanying notes. A Derwent is seen here on test at the 
Derby works of Rolls-Royce Ltd. 
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porated and, whereas at Herne Bay the tabs were 
locked, the new tabs operate, the gear ratio of aileron to 
tab being, as previously, 1:1.25. This has resulted in much 
improved manceuvrability. The rudder tabs remain locked 
and the dive-brakes are screwed down. 

As described in Flight. of August 1st, additional tankage 
has been installed; there is a centre tank of 43 gallons in 
the ammunition bay and two side tanks, each of 13 gallons, 

It has been asked why the’ new ‘‘clipped ’’-wing 
developed for the Meteor and illustrated in Flight of August 
Ist is not being used on the High-Speed machines. The 
explanation is that while the prototype clipped-wing Meteor 
has done a considerable amount of development flying it 
was thought desirable to retain the ‘‘ known quantity” 
of the standard wing. In any case, it is doubtful if the 
short-span wing would be favoured, having been developed 
primarily to improve lateral control. The new wing may 
even detract sightly from maximum speed. 

The High-Speed Meteors are fitted with a special cockpit 
hood of metal with two transparent peepholes in each side. 
This modification has been necessitated because at speeds 
of over 600 m.p.h. frictional heat is such that the standard 
transparent hood may be appreciably distorted. 

The ports for the four 20 mm guns have been filled and 
faired, and the protective grills on the jet intakes deleted. 
A Machmeter and accelerometer are fitted. Finish of the 
High-Speed Meteors is of exceptional quality ; plate edges 
and rivet dimples have been filled with plastic stopping 
and the surface smoothed. 

It will be gathered that none of the modifications is of 
a major character, and after the record flights EE549 and 
550 could have their turbine-jets de-rated to 3,500-lb 
thrust, their extra tanks removed and guns substituted, the 
standard cockpit enclosure fitted, the dive-brakes unsealed 
and the rudder tabs unlocked, and in twenty-four hours 
could be delivered to a squadron as standard aircraft. 

It is, perhaps, not fully appreciated that the airframes 
for the record attempt were not “‘ hand-picked,’’ and that 
the two numbers were decided upon many months ago. 
In view of the quality of workman- 
ship demanded in a standard fighter 
which, with full war load, attains 
neatly 600 m.p.h., it would in any 
case have been impossible to select 
specially well-made components and 
assemblies. 

There has been some speculation on 
the speed which might be attained by 
a Meteor still further modified. Mr. 
Carter is sure that the type can be 
further developed and bases his con- 

dence on research flying by the 

loster pilots and by personnel of the 
Royal Aircraft Establishment, Farn- 
borough, who have been experiment- 
ing with Group Capt. Wilson’s famous 
““454°’ since it returned from Herne 
Bay. Mr. Carter has referred to the 
possibility of lengthening the nacelles 
still further, but while this develop- 
ment holds promise it would entail 
considerable modifications which were 
not warranted for the imminent record 
attempt. Mr. Carter suggests that in 
future the Meteor may have a longer 
nose which, apart from a_ possible 
beneficial effect on speed, will reduce 
the amount of ballast now carried. 

For the record attempts the Meteor 
IVs will be flying at a weight of 
14,078 Ib, the tare weight being 
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9,712 lb. The'span is 43ft, length 41.4ft, 
and gross wing area 374 sq. ft. 

Should the full 8;400 lb thrust be used 
for climb, the Meteor, according to a 
rough calculation by Mr. Carter, would 


roe 


a 


initially ascend at 10,o00ft/min. 

At the high Mach numbers which 
the Meteor IV now attains the drag 
curve is beginning to rise sharply and 
every mile-an-hour increase costs 
dear in thrust. As usual, Rolls-Royce 
have responded nobly to the de- 
mands of the airframe designer and 
have developed the Derwent V tur- 
bine-jet to deliver 4,200 lb. The stan- 


ero 


dard Mark V Derwent, as installed in R.A.F. Meteors, is 
rated at 3,500 lb, and for the Herne Bay attempts the 
special units, although capable of delivering 4,000 Ib, 
were adjusted to give 3,600 lb. 

Essentially the Derwent Vs for the High-Speed Meteors 
are standard units, but advantage has been taken of some 
notable metallurgical developments the nature of which 
is stil! secret. The new metals, one of which is used for 
the turbine blades, have enabled the gas temperature in 
the cycle to be raised with safety and allow a rotational 
speed of 15,200 r.p.m. (the normal figure is 14,600 r.p.m.) 
and a jet pipe temperature of about 750 deg. C. At the 
special rating the Derwent has a specific fuel consumption 
of 1.07 lb/lb/hr, or something like 750 gallons of para- 
fin an hour. The thrust/weight ratio is of the order of 
0.3 lb/lb-thrust. ; 

Seeking to interpret some of the technica] data relative 
to the Derwent; Rolls-Royce point out that at 600 m.p.h. 
the thrust of 4,200 Ib is equivalent to more than 12,000h.p., 
allowing for the loss in efficiency of an airscrew at this 
speed. They explain that the Derwent consumes more 
than two tons of air per minute and that it would exhaust 
the air from a room 12ft square in one and a half seconds. 
They go further and state that the tip speed’ of the im- 
peller (1,100 m.p.h.) is faster than the speed ofa rifle bullet, 
but here their claim must be disputed; for about half a 
century ordinary military rifles have had muzzle velocities 
much higher than the 1,600ft/sec which this speed repre- 
sents, while sporting rifles give anything up to 4,oooft/ 
sec. To-day, in fact, a revolver bullet (from the Smith 
and Wesson Magnum) approaches. the speed claiméd. An 


“impressive fact is, nevertheless, that the Derwent’s 


A Meteor IV of the High-Speed Flight is inspected before a test flight on which speeds exceeding the 
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impeller accelerates from an idling speed 




















than four seconds. 
For the Herne Bay attempts the Der- 
wents were tested in cycles of five 


minutes at 3,000 lb thrust, followed 
by two minutes at 4,000 lb thrust. 
Thirty consecutive cycles were-com- 
pleted satisfactorily before the units 
were cleared. Recent tests have 
been even more severe. No fewer 
than sixty cycles have been com- 
pleted, consisting of two minutes at 
3,000 lb thrust, two minutes. at 
3,500 lb thrust and one minute at 
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present record were attained. 


4,200 lb thrust. This is equivalent to making fifteen com- 
plete record, attempts, each of four runs. Moreover, a 
special Derwent has completed twelve cycles of five 
minutes at its full thrust of 4,200 lb, and after stripping 
was found to be in perfect condition. 

A course somewhere in the Selsey-Brighton area was 
chosen because of meteorological considerations. Here the 
High-Speed pilots could expect during August to have a 
better chance of obtaining the conditions they required 
than in any other area. A course wholly over the sea was 
chosen with a view to avoiding bumps, although at low 
tide Group Capt. Donaldson and his pilots have been badly 
bumped above exposed sand and rocks. 

Indicating the flight path are two hundred markers of 
different types. The main markers, at the commence- 
ment of turns and at each end of the 3 km straight, are 
32-foot bombing targets ; the timed stretch is marked with 
‘“‘camels ’’—inflatable air bags used for salvaging sunken 
aircraft. These obviate the danger of the markers break- 
ing up in a heavy sea. At each end of the 3 km stretch 
is a pair of balloons flying at 230ft ; these will show the 
pilots that they are below regulation height of.75 metres. 

Two timing methods will be used, both photographic. 
The first makes use of two cine-cameras, one at each end 
of the course, and the second of modified F.24 aircraft 
cameras. Accurate timing impulses are transmitted by 
land line from the N P.L. at Teddington. 

In addition to two seaplane tenders the A. /S.R. organiza- 
tion has supplied a Sea Otter amphibian. Two Mosquitoes 
of No. 29 Squadron have been fitted with barographs, and 
will circle within the outer loops of the course to ensure 
that the Meteois do not exceed 400 metres at any point. 


: of 2,500 r.p.m. to 15,000 r.p.m. in less _ 
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CIVIL AVIATIQ 


New Official Appointments: 
I.N.A. Viking Christened: 
London Airport Progressing 


NEW APPOINTMENTS IN THE 
CORPORATIONS 


a gabe new appointments have been. 
made to the Boards of the new Cor- 
porations which will introduce experience 
of a wide nature. The most interesting 
appointment is that of Mr. Whitney 
Straight as Deputy-Chairman of the B.E.A. 
Corporation. Mr. Straight was a leading 
personality in civil aviation before the war, 
aud that, together with his experience in 
the R.A.F., should equip him well for his 
new task. 

The other appointments combine experi- 
ence in pre-war airline operation, Air Trans- . 
port Auxiliary, trade unions, and the commercial world—all 
very necessary in these large undertakings which, it is the 
Minister’s desire, will eventually be self-supporting. 

The board of British European Airways Corporation now 
consists of Sir Harold Hartley (chairman), Mr. Whitney 
Straight (deputy chairman), Mr. Gerard d’Erlanger, Mr. I. J. 
Hayward and, Wing Cdr. A. H. Measures. That of British 
South American Airavays Corporation consists of Mr. John 
Booth (chairman), Mr. J. Stephenson (deputy chairman), Air 
Vice-Marsha) D. C. T. Bennett, Sir Edwin N. Plowden and 
Mr. Gerald MacTier Sheppard. 


REORGANIZATION IN THE MINISTRY 


HE organization of the. Ministry of Civil Aviation has been 
partially re-cast, involving the creation of several new 
posts. Lord Winster is to have Air Chief Marshal Sir Frederick 
Bowhill to advise him on all aspects of civil_aviation, and he 
will be known as the Chief Aeronautical Advisor. Sir Frederick 
Bowhill will be remembered as the first Commander-in-Chief 
of R.A.F. Transport Command, and subsequently as the British 
representative to P.I.C.A.O. The Accidents Branch is to go 
over from the Air Ministry to the Ministry of Civil Aviation 
and will cover the requirements of the Admiralty, the Air 
Ministry, the War Office and the Ministry of Supply. The 
speed of investigating accidents 1s to be increased, and it is 
the Minister’s intention that the findings shall be made avail- 
able to the public with as little delay as possible. 

Mr. Peter Masefield, the first Civil Air Attaché in Wash- 
ington, has been made the head of a long-range planning 
division in the Ministry to co-ordinate all plans for the considera- 
tion of the Minister. 4 Chief Information Officer is to be 
appointed, who will apparently be’ the opposite number to the 
Chief Public Relatians Officer, Sir Philip Joubert, in the Air 
Ministry. In order to co-ordinate the work of the Common- 
wealth Air Transport Council, the Civil Aviation Navigation 
Ground Organization and the Commonwealth and Empire 
Radio for Civil Aviation Organization, an International Con- 
ference Secretariat has been formed. It is expected that this 
Secretariat will eventually become a Commonwealth body sup- 
ported by the United Kingdom and the other Governments 
concerned, 


GAINING PUBLIC CONFIDENCE 


HE Chairman of B.O.A.C., Lord Knollys, at a Press con- 
ference on August 6th, speaking on the subject of the 
recent Constellation crisis and the subsequent modifications, 
made a point which the travelling public and the critics of 
aviation would do well to remember. e decision, he said, 


far from being an indication of the unreliability of aircraft, was 
a demonstration of the thoroughness of the organization whose 
duty it was to watch the public’s interests, and to ensure safety 
in commercial flying. 

He expressed: his satisfaction that the services under the con- 
trol of B.O.A.C. were gradually but very effectively becoming 
Although the process was slow, the reduc- 


**commercialised.”’ 
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A B.0.A.C. York is seen framed by Aerovan, M.28, and Way- 
farer at Heathrow. 


tions in passenger fares, freight rates, and the increased bag- 
gage allowances, with increased frequencies of the services, 
were making flying easier and more attractive to the public, 

Without any direct reference to the recent House of Lords’ 
proposal for creating a Scottish Corporation, the Chairman 
might have partially satisfied the Scots’ desire for greater 
recognition. _He repeated the previously made promise that, 
when the Constellation trans-Atlantic frequency had reached 
four a week, one aircraft would call at Prestwick in both direc- 
tions, and that when the frequency was one every day, two 
aircraft would call there. . 

Much of B.O.A.C.’s success and the progress made during the 
last year was due, he said, to the high standard of efficiency and 
morale of the staff, especially in some of the very remote bases. 
Machinery was in existence for discussing problems relating to 
all categories of employees of the Corporation. 

Referring to the gap which existed, -owing to wartime agree- 
ments, between the end of the war and the advent of the first 
British transport aircraft for trans-Atlantic service, Lord 
Knollys expressed his confidence in the British aircraft that will 
be available in several years’ time and which will carry-on the 
Atlantic service in the future. The gap which exists would be 
filled by Constellations and, of course, the Tudor I, which he 
regarded as a test-bed for British aircraft. There is much to 
be learnt about flying aircraft across the Atlantic on an eco- 
nomic basis, and, in Lord Knollys’ opinion, the Tudor I might 
be regarded as Britain’s first experimental aircraft for this 


route. 
THE CHARTER ASSOCIATION 


t hy Flight of July 11th we gave some preliminary information 
about the new British Air Charter Association. This has 
been formed to provide a central organization for general co- 
operation and for the protection of the interests of the different 
charter companies. The Association has now obtained a tem- 
porary address at 32, Savile Row, London, W.1, and the 
Secretary is Mr. H. R. Gillman, who, until the end of last 
year, was Secretary of the S.B.A.C. 


FIRST OF SIX 


On Thursday of last week, with due ceremonial, the first of 
the six Hercules-engined Vickers Vikings ordered by 
Indian National Airways was named Jumna and officially sent 
on its way to New Delhi. The christening was accurately and 
happily performed by Lady Runganadhan, the wife of the 
High Commissioner for India. 

After luncheon—remarkably well organized and staged, if 
marquees on the very grass of the soon-to-be-defunct Heston, 
by Airwork, who are I.N.A.’s European agents—Mr. A. F. T. 
Cambridge, speaking for I.N.A., gave a brief history of the 
company and explained why and when the Vikings were 
ordered. 

These Vikings, which are of the new long-fuselage type and 
28 inches greater in overall length, are 24-seaters with a some- 
Additional accommodation can 
be arranged if necessary. 
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PROGRESS AT HEATHROW 


agg AIRPORT covers such a large area that progress 
is not easily evident over a short period, except in such 
things as the construction of temporary buildings. Probably 
the best news is that the tents will shortly be discarded and all 
passenger-handling will be in the new prefabricated huts. The 
contractors are very busy in the centre of the airfield, demolish- 
ing obstructions to the proposed runways, aprons and per- 
manent buildings. It is difficult to avoid disappointment over 
the position of some of the more necessary flying facilities, 
however, especially in connection with the control of traffic, 
blind approach aids, and preparations for coping with the 
inevitable busier time in the winter months. 

There is no new method at Heathrow for bringing down air- 
crait—just the old QGH procedure by W/T, and the Radio 
Range at Northolt for the few aircraft fitted with it. There 
is only the Standard Blind Approach system and no plans for 
the future are evident. 

The Met. Section is making strides and is taking over quite 
a large amount of accommodation in the temporary buildings. 
The forecasting and briefing rooms are quite simple and on the 
ustal lines, but there are one or two improvements. Mr. 
Oddie, the Senior Met. Officer, is trying-hard to impress upon 
the captains of all aircraft the value of data which they 
can bring to him after landing, and he is encouraging pictorial 
representation of weather conditions on the route. Some cap- 
tains have entered into his scheme very enthusiastically. 

An improvement of interest is’the wind velocity recorder 
in the forecasting room. On separate dials, the wind speed 
and the direction are indicated by means of an électric repeater 
of a wind vane and anemometer. The periodical temperature 
readings from the thermometer in the open air have now been 
eliminated by the installation inside of the temperature record- 
ing apparatus, known as the thermo-hygrograph, which is con- 
nected by a hundred feét of capillary to the mercury bulb in 
the open air. The bore of the steel capillary is 5,oooth of an 
inch and is filled with mercury to a pressure of a thousand 
pounds per square inch. 

A Radio Sonde, an automatic wireless transmitter attached 
to a hydrogen balloon, is now sent up at seven different stations 
twice a day. This instrument-is proving itself invaluable to 
the meteorologists for plotting the higher winds, the height to 
which it normally rises being from 60,000 to 80, oooft, and the 
transmissions are recorded on the descent as well as the ascent. 
The Met. Office is always pleased to receive any Radio Sondes 
that are found by the public. 


ATLANTIC CROSSING BY PRIVATE OWNER 


N the evening of Thursday, August 8th, a Beechcraft AD-18 
flown by Mr. Leslie Irvin—its owner—and Mr. ‘‘ Jimmy ’”’ 
Youell, of airline fame, landed at Luton Airport. In under a 
week this machine had been flown by stages across the Atlantic, 
the four-thousand-mile route being Buffalo—Montreal—Goose 
Bay (Newfoundland)—Bluie West (Greenland)—Meak’s Field 
(Iceland) —Prestwick—Luton. The flying time was 22} hours. 
A radio-navigator was carried, and navigation was chiefly 
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The fuselage is of the latest type, lengthened by 28 inches. 
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by radio: range. It was found possible to maintain contact 
with ground stations during the entire trip. This flight is the 
first of its kind to be made by a privately owned aircraft since 
the war, and the paper work on arrival at Prestwick presented 
officials with something of a problem 

The Beechcraft AD-18, similar to the wartime Expeditor, has 
two 450 h.p. Pratt and Whitney Wasp Juniors and a maximum 
range of about 1,200 miles. In this case an extra fuselage tank 
was carried. The maximum speed is 230 m.p.h, and the 
highest. cruising speed 210 m.p.h. The equipment of Mr. 
Irvin’s aircraft’ included chair-type parachutes: for the six pas- 
senger seats in the cabin and for the crew; an R.F.D. rubber 
dinghy, similar to the type in use by the R.A.F. was also 
carried. 


THE FOLKESTONE TROPHY 


tes the benefit of visitors to Lympne during the period of 
the Folkestone Air Trophy and Siddeley Trophy races at 
the end of this month, the Cinque Ports Flying Club have ex- 
tended honorary membership to cover members and associate 
members of the Royal Aero Club. Those who wish to have 
tickets and car passes should apply to the R.Ae.C. before 
August 2zoth. The dates are August 31st and September 1st. 


DECCA FOR DENMARK 


i ies Danish Government has purchased a chain of Decca 

Navigator stations and the necessary receiving sets in order 
to help in the hydrographic survey of Greenland. These will 
be supplied during the coming autumn. The stations will be 
moved from point to point while the survey is being carried 
out, and the equipment is, therefore, being constructed in 
transportable form. 

Meanwhile, the Dutch Government have also placed a con- 
tract with this company for work by their Navy in the clearance 
of minefields. 


ANOTHER CONTINENTAL MEETING 

HIS week-end—August 18th—the Air Union Belge is 

organizing a flying meeting at Le Zoute, near Ostend, in 
which British, French, Dutch, Swiss and Danish aircraft manu- 
facturers have been invited to participate. The week-end pro- 
gramme includes a reception on the 17th and demonstrations 


and exhibitions on the 18th. All arrivals will be the guests of 
the A.U.B. 


ROYAL AERO CLUB TOUR 


® Saturday and Sunday, August roth and 11th, a party 
tomposed of Mr. Whitney Straight (Royal Aero Club chair- 

man) and Colonel R. L. Preston (general secretary), accom- 
panied by Lord Donegall, Mr. L. S. Fossett (de Havilland Co.), 
Miss Bance (R.Ae.C.), and guests of the club, paid flying 
visits to sixteen flying clubs around the country. 

Taking off from Heston in a de Havilland Dove, the party - 
visited nine clubs on the first day before spending the night as 
guests of Sir Lindsay Everard at Ratcliffe Hall, Leicester, On 
the second day seven more clubs were visited and the pro- 
gramme was completed in the evening on return to Heston 
within a few minutes of the scheduled time. 





NEWLY CHRISTENED : The first twenty-four seater Vickers Viking for ‘Indian National Airways is named Jumna (see 
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OVER the 
ANDES 


Planning the B.S.A.A. Buenos Aires 
—Santiago Extension 


By CAPT. DAVID BRICE, A.R.Ae.S. 


the Andes must be considered as one of the most 

inimical to the interests of aviation. Stretching as 
they do, almost from the shores of the Gulf of Mexico, 
down through Venezuela, Ecuador, Peru, Colombia, 
Bolivia and Chile to Cape Horn, they present an almost 
unbroken chain some thousands of miles long. 

This great barrier, whose highest peak is over 23,000 
teet, and whose breadth at one point is several hundred 
miles, naturally has a great influence on the entire meteoro- 
logical situation in South America. Paralleling the west 
coast, a mere 100 miles or so from the Pacific Ocean, the 
Andes effectively divide up the Continent, so that different 
types of weather system are to be found on each side. 

Cold fronts which develop in the active storm areas 
south of Cape Horn frequently show a northerly trend and, 
with their western end trailing up the east side of the 
Andes, sweep up the coast through the Argentine, Uruguay 
and Brazil until they peter out in the tropical air of the 
Doldrums. These fronts, which are the cause of practically 
all the bad weather on the eastern seaboard, can reduce 
visibility and the cloud base below safe flying limits as 
far north as Rio de Janeiro, and thus have a great effect 
on all airline schedules. 

On the west coast, fronts which come in direct from the 
Pacific are liable to be impeded by the Andes, and until 
the frontal system has developed sufficient energy to scale 
the mountains, may blank out the towns in the foothills, 
and on the coast. Once they begin to cross the Andes the 
cooling effect is sufficient to cause blizzards and severe 
storms in the winter, and active cumulo-nimbus with their 
accompanying electrical discharges in the summer. 

As a rule these fronts are not very wide, and one may 
reckon that if the mountains are clear the west coast may 
be closed down, and, similarly, that it the mountains are 
obscured the coast will be clear. Unfortunately, like so 
many other meteorological rules, this one is by no means 
infallible. So much for generalizations. 


()* all the massive topographical features in the world, 


For many years now the Pan American associate com- 
pany, Panagra, has been operating a service from Buenos 





The only radio guide on the run between Mendoza and 
Santiago is a single M.F. radio beacon—known as Cristo 
Redentor—in the pass between Mendoza and Santiago. 
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A good idea of the terrain over which B.S.A.A. must fly 
on the Andes service is given by this photograph of the 
Upsallata Pass through which the Panagra DC-3s must fly. 
The Lancastrians, which can cruise at greater operational 
levels, will not need to weave between the peaks. 


Aires to Santiago, the capital city of Chile. Equipped with 
DC-3s, this company was forced, by the comparatively 
low maximum operating altitude of these aircraft—about 
19,000 feet—to seek some roundabout means of crossing 
the Andes, since the direct route passed over mountains 
well above 20,000 feet. That they succeeded in discovering 
such a route, and have managed to keep a service running 
under most difficult conditions, is cause for congratulation. 

Briefly, the Panagra route runs through a narrow pass, 
or rather a gorge, in the mountains from Mendoza in the 
east to a point just north of Santiago in the west. What 
such a trip involves can be imagined, when it is known 
that on the northern side is the mountain known as Cerro 
Aconcagua, which is 22,835 feet high. Whilst there is 
no doubt that this is an awe-inspiring trip, it is usually 
rendered most uncomfortable by the extreme turbulence 
which is produced by the very strong winds blowing 
through the gorge. These westerly winds, intensified by 
the funnel effect, can reach velocities of 60-70 knots quite 
easily, but seldom do the airlines operate through the gap 
if the wind exceeds 35 knots. 

It should not be imagined, either, that this is just a 


“straightforward pass running from east to west, and a flight 


through it involves a fair amount of ‘‘ weaving’’ between 
the peaks; indeed, from the east the entrance to the pass 
is completely obscured by mountains. Obviously, this can 
only be a fair-weather route, and cloud conditions in the 
pass automatically cancel all flight schedules. To enable 
accurate ‘‘actual weather reports’’ to be dispatched; a 
reporting station is situated in the gorge, and close by is 
an M.F. radio beacon. 

Operating under such difficulties it is not surprising that 
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airline schedules are frequently disrupted, and that on 
many occasions the airline between the Argentine and 
Chile may be severed for a week or more, although flights 
are planned for a daily schedule. 

Such was the position until last year, when the first 
British survey aircraft flew from Buenos Aires to Santiago 
last November, under the command of Capt. O. P. Jones. 

In April of this year, Air Vice-Marshal Bennett, general 
manager of British South American Airways, flew on an- 
other survey flight over the same route, and, after it had 
been decided to operate a weekly service from London ‘to 
Santiago, Capt. Gordon Store, operations manager of the 
company, flew a third machine over the Andes in May, 
in order to decide the route or routes to be flown. 


As a result of those flights, a careful study of the best 


methods of operations was made, and three routes were 
decided upon, so that, in the event of bad weather, the 
one which offered the best conditions could be selected. 
With two-stage superchargers on their Rolls-Royce 
Merlins, it was found possible to climb the Lancastrian to 
26,000 feet with comparative ease. At this height it is, 
of course, necessary for passengers and crew ‘to wear oxygen 


‘masks, until later pressurised aircraft appear. 


At this operating level, the highest: mountain is easily 
topped, and, as far as experience has shown to date, most 
of the weather can be ‘‘ over-flown.’’ 

It was found also that the weather to the north was 
usually far better than that to the south, and, indeed, the 
terrain in Northern Chile and Southern Peru is mostly 
mountainous desert land, with its usual dry air. 

Of the three routes decided upon, then, one went direct 
from Buenos Aires to Santiago, one went well to the north 
and one to the south. Of these, provided weather condi- 
tions are identical, the southern route is the most suit- 
able, because it involves a much lower-crossing. With 
clear weather and low wind-velocities, it is quite safe to 
cross the Andes some 120 miles south of Santiago at no 
more than 14,000 feet, but in high winds it is necessary 
to hold at least 18,000 feet of altitude. This increase of 
height with wind speed is necessitated by the very severe 
down-draughts to be encountered on the east side, which 
may cause the loss of a thousand feet or more. 


High Upper Winds 

Westerly winds are predominant over the mountains, 
of speeds up to 100 knots plus at 26,000 feet, and it is of 
some interest to record that the natural complement of 
the down-draughts produces strong up-currents on the 
western side, thus enabling very quick ascents to be made. 

The direct route, a distance of 606 nautical miles—as 
opposed to the southern distance of 716 nautical miles— 
is a high route and, depending on weather conditions, has 
a safety height of 22,500-24,500 feet. This saving of route 
mileage is of little actual importance, because of the close 
proximity of Santiago to the mountains. Thus, an aircraft 
would arrive over the city at 22,000 feet. or more, and 
would then need to spend the next hour in descending 
sufficiently slowly to avoid discomfort for the passengers. 

The northern route, as mentioned earlier, is the good- 
weather passage, but still has to be flown at 21,000-24,00e0 
feet. With this the route distance is 799 nautical miles. 

With the enormous natural impediments to air transport, 
it might have been reasonable to expect that radio aids 
and meteorological facilities would be of the finest order. 
This was not found to be so on the earlier survey flights— 
partly because Panagra, like most of the American com- 
panies, provides its own special services for the exclusive 
use of its own aircraft. So, since the only operating com- 
pany possessed all the facilities required, the demand on 
the various national organizations of the countries con- 
cerned was never such that action was required. 

The direct result of this was that no radio aids existed, 
apart from an M.F. beacon at both terminals and an occa- 
A Radio Range is shown on 
























The “Valley ’’ route over the Andes lies very close to the 
highest mountain in the Western Hemisphere — Cerro 


Aconcagua—which is seen here. This and the other two 
photographs of the route were taken by Capt. Gordon Store 
during the second survey flight made by B.S.A.A. 


certain aeronautical maps as positioned at Santiago, but 
this would appear to be wishful thinking, since no blind- 
approach aids are available at all. American aircraft may 
negotiate safe let-downs with their radio compasses, whils 
using the beacons, but since no British radio manufac- 
turers have considered it necessary to produce that most 
useful of instruments, the radio compass, British aircraft 
need to rely on other means to overcome bad weather. 
New Ground Equipment 

In a way, this has produced one beneficial result, since 
it has been found necessary to introduce more up-to-date 
aids, and B.S.A.A. have already installed a Eureka beacon 
at Santiago, together with V.H.F., whilst an S.B.A. in- © 
stallation is already being set up. This is part of an 
overall plan to equip most of B.S.A.A. staging posts with 
this equipment. 

Meteorological facilities suffer from the nationalistic 
temperament of all the South American countries, in that 
forecasts are readily available for flights within the boun- 
daries of the country concerned, but are not always so 
easily obtained for the territory next door. 

Thus, to some extent, co-ordination of weather reports 
necessary to obtain an accurate picture of the weather is 
seldom possible, and reliance has to be placed mainly on 
‘‘ actual reports ’’ received before take-off and during flight. 
This is not so serious as it may at first seem, because, 
since the flight is only of 3-5 hours’ duration, deteriora- 
tions can be noted in reasonable time. 

Neither Moron Airport at Buenos Aires nor Los Cerillos 
Airport at Santiago can be considered as first-class air- 
dromes. Moron with a 1,550 yard asphalt runway and 
Los Cerillos with a grass surface of 1,600 yards long are 
both too small for large four-engined aircraft, but a large 
international airport is under construction at Buenos Aires, 
and a concrete runway is being laid at Santiago. 

Meanwhile, British South American Airways are making 
use of the existing facilities, and the weekly service to 
Santiago was started on June 27th. The schedule calls 
for a night stop at Lisbon, and then a straight run through 
to' Buenos Aires, with refuelling stops at Bathurst, Natal 
and Rio de Janeiro. Another night stop is made at Buenos 
Aires and the aircraft leaves for Santiago at 10.00 local 
time the following morning. 

In competition with this route is Air France, who have 
already begun operations with DC-4s from Paris. Also in 
the picture is the Flota Aerea Mercante, the Argentine 
Government-owned company which took over some of 
Alberto Dodero’s commitments, and no doubt the National 
Chilean Air Transport Company, the Linea Aerea Nacional, 
can be expected to have plans for the future. 

Thus has one more country become linked with Great 
Britain, and, as far as South America is concerned, it is 
quite safe to say that it will not be the last. 
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Chrislea 
Ace 


Interesting Blend of 
Orthodox and Unortho- 


dox in New Four-seater 
Cabin Aircraft 


HE question of the exact require- 
ments necessary for a light air- 
craft which must be suitable both 
for the private owner and club trainee 
is an old one, and has been answered by 
a number of different formule. The 
Chrislea Ace is the latest answer and is 
interesting not only because it is one of 
the first post-war light aircraft, but be- 
cause old and new ideas have been blended in the layout. | 
For instance, although it is an orthodox high-wing cabin 
machine, it is fitted with a fixed tricycle undercarriage; the 
particular disadvantages of the pilot’s view in the high-wing 
layout have been largely ‘‘ out-designed’’ and an unusually 
roomy four-seater cabin provided; finally, although the control 








A new type of cowling has been evolved to provide maximum 

accessibility of the Lycoming engine and accessories. In 

this, the upper cowling is hinged around a line on the star- 

board side, while the lower cowling may be quickly detached 
complete 


surfaces themselves are conventional, a simplified form of 
operation has been devised. 

Built to the design of Mr. R. C. Christoforides, the Ace 
prototype is of mixed construction, the wing being of wood 





An idea of the all-round range of view for pilot ahd passengers can be obtained from 
this side view of thé prototype Ace. There is a door on each side. 
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Except for its tricycle undercarriage, the Ace is generally conventional in appearance, 
This view shows the useful depth of the moulded screens. 


while the fuselage is of fabric-covered welded steel tube. Pro- 
duction models will, however, have metal wings and tail unit. 
The aircraft might almost be described as a parasol type; the, 
fuselage being slung from the centre-section in such a way 
as to give ample headroom and an excellent all-round view. 
The tricycle undercarriage is of simple design, using rubber in 
compression as a shock-absorbing medium. 

Probably the most interesting feature of the Ace is the con- 
trol system, in which all three surfaces are operated from a 
single wheel control. Lateral movement of this wheel, from a 
fulcrum point at the dash, operates the rudder; an up 









Ease of entry and a completely free space below the dashboard 

are offered. There is only one control for all three surfaces. 

The two front seats are of a bucket type, while the rear seat 
is a full-width hammock. 


and down movement from this point con- 
trols the elevators; and the rotation of 
the wheel itself operates the ailerons. 
This arrangement is intended not only 
to simplify control but also to leave the 
floor space unobstructed. The prototype 
is fitted with a foot-operated accelerator 
in addition to the normal throttle con- 
trol, and the brakes are applied through 
a ‘‘dual’’ pedal. The prototype is 
fitted with a  flat-four Lycoming 
engine. 

The estimated figures for the Ace in- 
clude a maximum speed of more than 
120 m.p.h., a cruising speed of 110-120 
m.p.h., and a still-air range of 390 
miles. The all-up weight will be 1,650 
lb. Development work has bece 
3% ceeding at Heston, near Hounslow, 
Middlesex, but the production will prob- 
ably continue at a works now being 
organized at Exeter airfield. 
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Three of the competing models leaving the launching board. 


International Model Contest 


Petrol-powered Aircraft Compete for Bowden Trophy at Heston 


two-stroke engines which power the more ambitious 
types of model aircraft are extremely temperamental 
little things ; easy starting is mot their strong point! 

This was clearly demonstrated (for those who may not 
already have known it) when the Society of Model Aero- 
nautical Engineers held the annual contest (suspended since 
1939) for the Bowden International Trophy, at Heston on 
Sunday, August 4th. For, as the 7o-odd entrants brought 
their machines to the launching board one by one, the 
frequency with which the tiny engines either refused to 


3 us be frank and admit right away that the miniature 


“function at all, or performed so uncertainly that a take-off 


could not be effected within the prescribed three minutes, 
showed that they possess a ‘‘starting bug’”’ still to be 
winkled out. : 

Having said that, it must in fairness be added that the 
model ‘‘ gas job’’ (most of them are American) produces 
terrific revs and an astonishing power output once it has 
been persuaded to motor, and very rarely stops before 
the time switch cuts it out. : 

The contest was ‘‘ flown off’’ with smooth efficiency in 
an atmosphere of genial informality, and it was a pity 
that the Dieppe mines prevented the French entries from 
arriving in time to compete. The Dutch entrants, how- 
ever, preserved the international aspect of the meeting. 

The essential rules in this competition are that the 


-entrant must start his engine from cold and get his model 


airborne within three minutes, the machine to remain in 
the air for not less than 4o sec. and not more than 60 sec. 
The model must take-off from the launching board (a 
sort of wooden flying-deck laid on the grass) entirely under 
its own power; even the slightest push by the entrant 
means disqualification from the whole contest. The idea 
behind these rules is not only to bring out the inherent 
flying qualities of the model, but to foster controllability 
—and that is where the skill comes in. 

Lots were drawn for order of flying and the first man 
away was one of the Dutch entrants. His beautifully 
proportioned and finished model started with minimum 
trouble, gathered its full revs with obliging promptness, 
and made a straight, steady, and altogether ‘‘ scale model ”’ 
take-off. It climbed strongly, and when the time-switch 


cut the engine, it came down in an equally steady glide 
and made a perfect landing. But unfortunately it touched 
down some ro sec. adter the time limit, and so gained no 
marks for that flight. (Each competitor has at least two 
tries, or three if time permits.) 

After a few more failures, another Dutch competitor 
put up an equally impressive show, but this time the flight 
was about five seconds too short, so he gained no marks 
either. And so it went on through the afternoon, with 
the little machines suffering various fates and, it seemed, 
only a comparatively small proportion of those that were 
airborné managing to keep within that 20 second margin. 


Automatic Ignition " 


One of the quickest to start up was a model powered 
by one of the new ‘“‘diesel’’ type engines. The.term is 
really a misnomer, for although the charge is ignited auto- 
matically on compression, the normal system of carbura- 
tion is used with a special fuel comprising three parts of 
diesel oil to one of ether. This was the smallest engine in 
the contest (1 c.c.) and very nearly the noisiest, but after 
a singularly good take-off and a really fast climbing turn, 
the rubber bands securing the “‘ power egg’”’ to the nose of 
the fuselage gave way and the complete unit fell off in 
mid-air. It landed on the grass without structural damage 
and the airframe fluttered unharmed to earth, 

It was also unfortunate that, during this first round, 
two of the most interesting models—a tailless pusher and 
a twin-boom pusher—suffered from ‘‘nonstartitis’’ and 
failed to show their flying characteristics, but many of the 
conventional type (high-wing or shoulder-wing) performed 
very well indeed. It would seem, therefore, that the model 
aeronautical engineer who favours the miniature petrol 
engine rather than rubber power, must seek far better 
‘‘startability’’ from his engine. Since the elimination 
of electric ignition would remove one source of possible 
trouble—and a little dead weight—there would appear to 
be a distinct future for the new automatic ignition type. 

The Bowden International Trophy was finally won by 
Mr. A. H. Wilson (Hayes), with Mr. ‘‘ Bob’’ Copland 
(Hampstead) second, and M. Silvio Lanfranchi (Switzer- 
jand) third. 








Two tailless pushers built by (left) F. R. Crow (Blackheath) and A. H. Wilson who won the contest with a more conventional entry. 
Mr. Wilson’s model is held by a young admirer. Centre is R. H. Smith (Wolverhampton) and his beautifully finished Mercury. 
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Augmented Flow 


An Interesting Method of Fluid-Flow Augmentation with 
Attractive Possibilities 


worked in Paris for many years (although he was 

with the Bristol Aeroplane Company before the 
1914-18 war) has devised a new method of augmenting 
fluid flow which may have useful application in many 
fields. The theory is the subject ot a recent report issued 
by the Combined Intelligence Objectives Sub-Committee. 
Without going into the physics of fluid flow, the 

‘‘ Coanda Effect ’’ can best be described as the phenomenon 
which occurs when a fluid stream is ejected at high speed 
from a slot, one wall of which is developed into one-half 
of a divergent passage. M. Coanda states that the stream 
is deflected from the axis of flow and follows the slope of 
the divergent wall whilst increasing ip velocity and in mass 
by entraining additional air. This can be followed in the 
diagram Fig. 1. If a second portion of a divergent passage 
follows on the first, the airflow will again be turned through 
the angle of the deflection, and still further air will be 
induced to flow with the main stream. It is claimed that, 
with proper design of the divergent steps, it is possible to 
change the direction of a fluid stream through 180 deg 
with the outer side of the passage open. Optimum angles 
of the passages quoted by the inventor are approximately 


A\ worked in inventor, M. Henri Coanda, who has 

















Fig. 1. Diagrammatic illustration of ‘‘Coanda Effect.’’ 

A, high-speed fluid flow from slot. B, slot extended with one 

wall of divergent passage, and stream filaments following new 

slope whilst entraining additional flow. C, Second stage 

divergence with according change in flow path and greater 
induced flow. 


31 deg for the first, 28 deg for the second, 25 deg for the 
third, etc., decreasing by about three degres per stage. 

Some attempts were made in the early experiments to 
apply this principle to the design of exhaust systems for 
piston engines as a means .of improving the scavenging 
characteristics. This work was reported in a monograph 
entitled l’Effet Coanda, by A. R. Metral, of the Con- 
servatoire Nationale des Arts et Metiers, published in 1939. 
More recent studies have been directed towards augment- 
ing flow through nozzles in order to provide useful thrusf; 
in addition some work has also been done on the design 
of a rotary pump for gases and liquids. 


WORKING FLUID 
AUGMENTED FLOW 
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Fig. 2. Venturi nozzle with Coanda slot from annular 


“ working fluid’’ chamber into entry mouth. Flow thro 
ugh slot induces axial flow and produces augmentation. 


Two years after the fall of France—towards the end of 
1942—M. Coanda received a contract from the Germans 
for the development of a propulsion system for ambulance 
snow sleds, ostensibly for use in Russia. This apparently 
prompted the research on thrust augmentors, although for 
some time the inventor had considered this to be 
an application of 
the principle. Ex- 
periments were 
made with ven- 
turi-type nozzles, 
as shown in Fig. 
2, several nozzles 
with throat dia- 
meters varying 
between 20 mm 
and 100 mm being 
built and _ tested. Ps 
After about a aes Z 
year the Germans pS as 
stopped the 
work, but M. 
Coanda claims to 
have completed 
sufficient tests to 
prove the worth 
of his . scheme. 
The full range of 
pressures and slot 
sizes has not been 
explored, but a 
few specific per- 
formance points 
have been ob- 
tained and some 
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Fig. 3. Comparative thrust curve 
against nozzle size for Coanda and 
simple nozzles, illustrating that 
for thrust purposes Coanda nozzles 
are beneficial only between 80 mm. 
and 200 mm. throat diameters. 
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and that _ ob- \ 
tainable from a 
simple nozzle giv- 
ing the same 
mass-flow at the 
same pressure as 
that of the pri- 
mary fluid of the 
Coanda nozzle, the thrust obtainable with given sizes is 
shown by Fig. 3. It will be seen from this curve that, 
where thrust is desired, nothing is to be gained from the 
use of a Coanda nozzle in throat dimensions of less than 
80 mm diameter. Further, the effect diminishes 
when the nozzle throat diameter exceeds 200 mm. 
There is an optimum size of slot for every throat 
diameter and pressure ratio—this being indicated in 
Fig. 4, which plots effectiveness against primary- 
fluid pressure-ratio, using slot size as the parameter. 
In the case of a 100 mm throat nozzle, a 1.25 mm 
slot was found to be the optimum when used with 
a pressure ratio of 1:1.75 atmosphere absolute. 
The ratio of primary to secondary airflow has beer 
measured and found to be 1:21, at the optimum 
performance point of the 100 mm nozzle. 
The only practicable application of the 
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Fig. 4. Typical curves plotting ef- 
fectiveness against pressure ratio 
for 100 mm. nozzle, using slot 

size as the parameter. 
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“KUGMENTED FLOW 








the-Usines Chassons, Paris. This firm, which 
manufactures car radiators, has studied the 
use of a Coanda nozzle to induce flow through 
a radiator, with the aim of using the engine 
exhaust gases as the working fluid. Since there 
has-apparently been considerable controversy 
over the results obtainable with a nozzle of 
Coanda type, it is interesting to obtain the ex- 
periences of a disinterested ‘“‘third party.” 
The general manager of Chassons advised that 
they had studied the problem, and had con- 
structed a 150 mm nozzle which, when fitted with a 0.1 mm 
slot and using air as a working fluid at a pressure ratio 
of 1: 1.5, induced a flow of 20 times that of the working 
fluid. ; 

Assuming that the efficiencies of this system are reason- 
able, it would appear to offer useful possibilities where 
flow is to be induced or augmented, such as in air-cooled 
engine-cooling systems, thrust augmentors for jet engines, 
etc. 

M, Coanda has also built a novel rotary pump designed 


Fig. 6. 


to ‘take advan- 

AIR ¢ ud in 

OUT AIR tage of his 
IN og rs 

effect for use 


in pumping gases 
and fluids. - The 
‘pump has_ been 
tested by the 
Conservatoire des 
Arts~ et. Metiers, 
and is_ reported 
to have’ produced 


Fig. 5. Diagram- 
matic section 
through Coanda 


rotary pump show- 
ing the use of 
water as pistons. 





a 99.8 per cent vacuum at an efficiency of 98 per cent. 
The pump can also be used as a compressor, although little 
work has been done in this direction to determine its effi- 
ciency. The principle of operation is illustrated in Fig. 5. 
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TRENT ' "WATER PUMPED IN 


UNDER PRESSURE 


Under-water propulsor using ‘‘ Coanda Effect ’’ to induce flow 


over nose portion and so obtain thrust efficiency comparable with best 


marine screws. 


Basically, it is a positive-displacement rotary pump using 
water, or some other liquid, for pistons. A. head of. water 
is carried in the pump rotor, and three equally spaced slots 
connect the water chamber with an annular space around 
the rotor, extending about two-thirds of the periphery. 

As a slot passes the inlet port, a slug of water is ejected 
into the annular passage and is carried round towards the 
discharge port. This is followed by a volume of air, which 
is drawn into the annular space by the water flowing over 
the edge of the rotor and_ producing a depression by virtue 
of the ‘‘Coanda Effect.’’ This volume of air is sealed in 
the annular chamber by a second slug of water, intro- 
duced when the next slot is opened to. the chamber, and 
as the sealed volume of air is carried round with the rotor 
it is further compressed by the increasing pressure on the 
water induced by centrifugal force. The water and air 
are discharged into a diffuser from the annular chamber 
and pass to a separator, the water falling to the bottom and 
the air discharging through the outlet provided. ' 


Under-water Propulsion 

Other experiments have been made in placing a Coanda 
slot at the nose of a streamlined body to achieve under- 
water propulsion... Propulsors for under-water use similar 
to the nozzle shown in Fig. 2 have been tried, but the 
best results have been obtained with a device as illustrated 
in Fig. 6.. Reasonable propulsive efficiencies—of the order 
of 87 per cent—have been achieved with such an arrange- 
ment which, whilst not greatly superior to a good marine 
screw, has the advantage of not being subject to cavitation 
troubles at high speeds. Experiments conducted with the 
slot at varying percentages of the body length showed that 
best results were obtained with the slot at about 8 per cent. 





COMMANDERS-IN-CHIEF CONFER 

T the Air Ministry on August gth, 8th and 9th, Marshal of 

the Royal Air Force Lord Tedder, Chief of the Air Staff, 
held a conference of the Commanders-in-Chief of R.A.F. 
Commands at home and overseas. This conference, the second 
in the series which started last March, considered. current 
problems with which the Royal Air Force is faced and reviewed 
progress in the post-war reorganization of the R.A.F. Chiefs 
of the Air Staff of the Royal Canadian Air Force, the Royal 
Australian Air Force and the Royal New Zealand Air Force 
were present. 

The R.A.F. Commanders-in-Chief are: British Air Forces of 
Occupation (Germany): Air Marshal Sir Philip Wigglesworth, 
K.B.E., C.B., D.S.C.; Bomber Command: Air Marshal Sir 
Norman H. Bottomley, K.C:B., C.I-E., D.S.0O:, A.F.C.; 
Fighter Command: Air Marshal Sir James Robb, K.B.E., 
C.B., D.S.O., D.F.C., A.F.C. ; Coastal Command: Air Marshal 
Sir Leonard H. Slatter, K.B.E., C.B., D.S.C., D.F.C.; Flying 
Training Command: Air Marshal Sir Arthur Coningham, 
K.C.B., K.B.E., -D.S.0., M.C., D.F.C., A.F.C.; Technical 
Training Command: Air Marshal Sir Ralph S. Sorley, K.C.B., 
0.B.E., D.S.C., D.F.C.; Maintenance Command: Air Marshal 
Sir Grahame Donald, K.C.B., D.F.C., A.F.C.; Transport Com- 
mand; Air Marshal The Hon. Sir Ralph A. Cochrane, K.B.E., 
C.B., A.F.C.; Reserve Command: Air Vice-Marshal Sir Alan 
Lees, K.C.B.,'C.B.E., D.S.O., A.F.C.; R.A.F. Mediterranean 
and Middle East: Air Marshal Sir Charles E. H. Medhurst, 
K.C.B., O.B.E., M.C.; Air Command, South-East Asia: Air 
Marshal Sir George C. Pirie, K.B.E., C.B., M.C., D.F.C.; Air 
Headquarters, India: Air Marshal Sir C. Roderick Carr, 
KBE, CHC. Ae Cc: 

The Dominion Chiefs of Air Staff who attended the con- 


ference are: Royal Canadian Air Force: Air Marshal Robert 
Leckie, C.B.,~D.S O., D.S.C., D.F.C.; Royal Australian Air 
Force: Air Vice-Marshal George Jones, C.B., C.B.E.,° D.F.C.; 
Royal New Zealand Air Force: Air Vice-Marshal A. de T. 
Nevill, C.B:, C.B.E. 


SEADROME LIGHTING CONTROL 


MONG the host of scientific devices which were kept secret 

during the war was a system of switching marine flare- 
paths and other seadrome lights on and off by the mere press- 
ing of a button on shore, without either cable connections or 
the use of radio. 

The problem was put to Londex, Ltd., by Admiral Sommer- 
ville, of the M.A.P., and was solved by the firm’s chief elec- 
trical engineer, Dr. W. Stren, who found that by passing an 
electric current through the water itself in the form of an 
impulse; every switch on the buoys forming the flarepath could 
be simultaneously operated. 

The first tests were made in a swimming pool at Millbank, 
and these were so successful that further full-scale tests were 
carried out in Poole Harbour with satisfactory results. 

Briefly, a 50 cycle A.C. current of from one to three kilo- 
watts (depending on depth of water, coastal configuration, 
etc.), is fed into the water from leads about } mile apart; 
this ironizes the water for an area of some 25 square miles to 
an average depth of about 6oft, which gives an operative 
range from the shore control of roughly five miles. Each 
buoy is fitted with three equidistant electrodes protected by 
a cylindrical apron, and the minute electric impulses picked 
up are passed through an amplifier to operate the switch. By 
using varying numbers of impulses, different combixations 
of lights can be operated as required. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


The Editor does not hold himself responsible for the views expressed by correspondents. 


The names and addresses of the writers, 


not necessarily for publication, must in all cases accompany letters. : 


LAMINAR FLOW 
Wing Section and Boundary Layer 


HERE is much talk these days on the subject of laminar 

flow wings, but in spite of the vast amount of data that 
have accumulated I doubt whether there is a single aircraft 
in use to-day (with the possible exception of experimental 
machines) which preserves a laminar boundary layer over any 
large percentage of its wing surface. 

What the designer needs is a. section. which, when built 
on to a practical structure, will still give laminar flow—i.e., 
one which is not upset by the tiny waves and irregularities 
which are inevitable. 

Now as I understand it, the boundary layer remains laminar 
so long as the local flow is accelerating; thus it seems to me 
that the section most likely to give useful results is the section 
with the greatest general value of this acceleration. It is 
generally true to say that the peak velocity on the upper 
surface (and, therefore, the greatest velocity gradient) occurs 
on the thickest section. 

In the recent Wright Memorial Lecture by Mr. Relf, a suction 
section some 38 per cent thick and a normal laminar flow 
section some 15 per cent were mentioned. At Cy, O 
the smallest advantageous velocity gradient of the former 
divided by the smallest advantageous’ velocity gradient of the 
latter is approximately 10. The comparison is taken from the 
back end of the upper surface of the laminar flow region in each 
case. 

It would, therefore; seem logical that the thicker section 
should permit maximum ‘‘ waves’’ in the skin of ten times 
the amplitude, i.e., of about one-hundredth of their length 
instead of one-thousandth as in the case of the thinner sec- 


tion: J; DUBBURY. 


IN THE AIR 
Memory, and the Sub-conscious Mind 


RITING as one who, like ‘“‘Indicator,’’ was lucky 

enough to*have had the opportunity of flying quite a 
few types during the late war, I must say that it is a per- 
manent source of surprise to me that this writer manages to 
remember so much. 

It would be sufficiently surprising if he remembered only 
the features and the control systems—and these could, pre- 
sumably, be ‘‘mugged up’’ from handling notes and other 
sources if necessary. The interesting thing is that ‘‘ Indi- 
cator’’ remembers his own feelings and first impressions so 
well that, in reading aiy ot the series, one automatically 
says. to oneself, ‘‘ Now that is exactly what 7 thought and 
felt.’’ Yet such thoughts and teelings have never been con- 
sciously remembered until a particular type’is dealt with in 
the series of handling impressions. 

No doubt the same writer will eventually be describing air- 
craft which he has flown more recently, and it will be inter- 
esting to the amateur psycho-analyst to see whether his impres- 
sions are as accurate and “‘ basic.’” The subconscious mind 
has a way-of scrting and clarifying in a timeless way not pos- 
sible to the poor old mechanical life-saving conscious mind. 
But, in order to do it, the subconscious mind must, I feel, 
have been much more deeply concerned in remembering 
experiences than the conscious mind would ever admit! 

ss) Die a YES as 


‘‘ Indicator”? Reaps a Whirlwind 


M** I contribute to the protests which will inevitably be 
provoked by “‘ Indicator’s’’ remarks on the Whirlwind in 
Flight, August 1st. 1 will deal with the various points in the 
order in which he deals with them. 

First, there were two fully operational squadrons operating 
simultaneously in 1942 and 1943, although in the ultimate 
squadron we took over the aircraft of the other one in June, 
1943. 

Secondly, you suggest that in any climb it was necessary to 
use the radiator flaps to maintain reasonably low coolant tem- 
peratures. This gives an entirely false impression as, in fact, 
it was only necessary in a very prolonged climb or in, shall 
we Say, ‘operational ’’ climbs, but certainly never in any 
average climb unless there was something wrong. 


Thirdly, you make no mention of the dive-bombing acti. 
vities of the Whirlwind which were indulged in frequently— 
in fact almost as frequently as low-level activities. 

Fourthly, in your remarks on the use of Whirlwinds on 
bigger airfields with long taxi-tracks, you seem to forget (or 
perhaps you never knew) that Whirslwinds were operated with 
some success from such airfields as Hurn, Exeter, Tangmere 
and Predannack. In spite of some cf the inevitable take-off 
delays one experienced from time to time, I consider your 
description of ‘‘two delightful fountains of steam,’ to be 
grossly exaggerated. 

Fifthly, surely any aircraft shudders in a really tight tum, 
if it is pulled tight enough. The Whirlwind cannot be con 
demned on that point. 

However, I must agree with you on one score, namely, that 
from the flying point of view, the Whirlwind was magnificeat, 
and I would suggest to you that the one peculiarity was not 
the shudder, but that the port wing had a marked tendency to 
drop as airspeed increased. EX-WHIRLWIND PILOT, 

[‘‘ Indicator ’’ replies: ‘‘ The words ‘I believe,’ which intro- 
duced the suggestion that there was only one squadron of 
Whirlwinds, seems to cover the possibility of error there— 
and ‘low-level attacks’ surely include dive-bombing. For 
the rest, the points are matters of personal experience, which, 
in my case, was small. The shudder mentioned was no normal 
pre-G-stall affair, but, even so, neither did it ‘condemn’ the 
type; it was just an interesting characteristic.”’ 


CIVIL FLYING POLICY 
Are Our Wartime Assets to be «Wasted ? 


S one whose chief interest in life is’ British civil aviation, 
may I appeal, before it is too late, to those now responsible 
for our civil flying policy to reconsider some of their decisions? 
In this recently passed gigantic war, and in what.comipara- 
tively may now be called the 1914-18 episode, every «British 
taxpayer has subsidized flying to the limit of his ability to pay. 
This, in the interests of himself and the nation and to the con- 
fusion of our competitors. 

We have, at no small expense, constructed hundreds of 
airfields, trained thousands of pilots, and produced almost 
unlimited aircraft. Is most of this work and toil to be dis- 
sipated and its fruits fall into ruin and decay? 

If only the Government (that is ourselves, I hope) would 
lease these airfields at a nominal figure, renew the Civil Air 
Guard subsidy (a few thousands only) and hire or sell cheaply 
their surplus aircraft in FULL airworthy condition! I suggest 
they have, or have had, sufficient men and materials under 
their command to enable them to do this. Would it not, to 
a very great extent, create full employment and housing for 
all those demobilized from the R A.F., Fleet Air Arm, A.T.A., 
etc., who still wish to continue their interest in flying? It 
would also keep the aviation industry going and, by the conse- 
quent external flying, in no small measure increase our export 
trade and also enhance our prestige. 

It would appear that some of us might even be able to fly to 
Ostend or Brussels for a sustaining bowl of bread-and-milk! 

What, may one enquire, is the purpose of these expensive 
landing fees? Whilst one assumes it is an attempt to raise 
funds in order to support the new airport manager and his 
staff, will it not, on the contrary, act as a deterrent and mainly 
aid to stifle the new-born infant, Civil Aviation, who, at the 
moment, needs much succour and more nourishment? 

A little help and encouragement would see every airfield a 
thriving busy place, an asset to the country, an outlet for 
enthusiastic youth, and the basis of a colossal export trade. 
Instead, in a few years (even now the signs are showing), most 
of these lovely airfields will be derelict. Clubs will gradually 
peter out, enthusiasm will wane, and in about ten years’ time 
we shall be seeking another Lady Housotn to finance the design 
and construction of an aircraft fast enough to enable us to 
compete for a Schneider Trophy. 

There was, in 1923, an excellent airfield at Alexandra Park, 
Manchester, some ten minutes’ ride, in a tramcar, from their 
well-known centre, Piccadilly. A little foresight then, how 
useful it would have been to-day? Is the same thing going to 
occur again? V. L. DICKINSON. 
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AMERICAN APPRECIATION : The American 
Ambassador, Mr. Averill Harriman, with some of 
the R.A.F. officers on whom he conferred American 
decorations at his private residence in Prince’s 
Gate. .With the Ambassador is Mr. W. Stuart 
Synington, U.S. Acting Secretary of War for Air. 
The award of the decorations synchronised with the 
U.S.A.A.F. Air Force Day, on the occasion of whieh 
Marshal of the Royal Air Force Lord Tedder des- 
patched.a message to the U.S.A.A.F. which appears 
on this page, together with General Spaatz’s reply. 
Among the officers decorated were Air Vice-Marshal 
J. A. Boret, and Air Vice-Marshal W. F. Macneece 
Foster. 
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ing > i > the American Am- 1943, this officer's aircraft was shot down during a 

C.A.S: to U.S.A.A.F. a a eur ogre A _ Nos € “ rs nese patrol over the. beach head in Sicdy, where Allied 

aha : 3 assador, and m America f 0. 35 >quad- landings were taking place. He was then engaged 

N the occasion of the U.S.A.A.F. Air ron of R.A.F, Bomber Command took real ha gy ae ——< ae = igen atl a, Sag we 

‘ “ mig - ° E 0k ee i ory con 1e 

Force Day (August 1st) the follow- part in the main U.S.A.A.F. celebrations enemty, but Fit, Le. osdl waekble to avold capture 

ing message was sent from Marshal of the _ held at Los Angeles. and, after dark, endeavoured to return to the beach 
é i se Lord Tedder, Chiet of head. He first encountered a number of Italians 
Royal Air Force Lor 4 , “ I CAS whom he blutted into thinking him a Vichy 
3 ~ ral Spaatz, Com- G renchman. n escaping from the Italians, he 

the Air Staff, to = U is AAR 2 enera Spaatz to ey eventually found a road which he recognized from 
manding General of the U.5.A.A.P.: HE following ly to Lord Tedder’s  ; 2i8,map. Whilst following this road he was chal- 
‘*On behalf of all ranks of the Royal és ~ TOMOWINE reply tO Lord Ledecs lenged by some Germans, who ordered him to put 


message was received from Genegal “his hands up. Without warning they rolled a 
ETE tie SR grenade at him along the ground. Just in time, 
 >paatz .— Be (eA he jumped aside and ran back, followed by more 
‘‘On behalf of the United? States | Pm Ree — by ae cover in the scrub. 

° a a ear ‘ Shortly alter this, he flounc imsell In a minefiek 

Army Air Forces may t return our through which he picked his way for half an hour 
most heartfelt appreciation for your re renchreg. 8 iam yo this treck, Fit. 
‘on ied re ~ « 4. Sne undered on to a German airfield, very 

message Of the occasion of Air Force near the battle area, where he was captured. The 


Air Force I send you our warmest 
greetings and felicitations on the occa- 
sion of Air Force Day. We are-de- 
lighted to have this most fitting oppor- 
tunity for expressing to you once again 
the very high admiration and feeling 


: : : ; Day. No personal or professional’ ad- . Germans decided'to execute him as a spy. He was 

of true fellowship with which we’ re- mle ‘ ‘ $ marched out to a small open space and ordered 
gard our comrades in arms. I ask miration could be higher than- that to kneel down. Realizing that he was tobe shot 
you to let all members of the United which the Army Air Forces holds for in cold blood, he wt ae oe. + orrer, but 
us . be NY % je sprang .away as the Germans fired. e was 

States Army Air Forces know how the Royal Air Force: Number 35 wounded in several places. his right shoulder being 

Squadron, Royal Air . Force, has smashed. Despite this, Flt. Lt. Snell evaded his : 
q y 


proud we are today of our associations 
with them, and to pass on to them 
our very best wishes for this momen- 
tous and happy anniversary. ; 
‘* We are very sensible of the honour 
which you have done us by inviting 
No. 35 Squadron of the Royal Air 
Force to take part in your observance 
of August 1st. We especially welcome 
this gracious gesture because of the 


4 s es “~~ a oe captors, and hid for a time amongst boulders, 
already acquitted itself most admirably before making a last attempt to reach the British 
in its visit to this country. Its per- lines. Owing to the extreme weakness and pain 
: : . P . caused by his wounds, this attempt was not suc- 
formance | has been superb and the cessful. Fit. Lt. Snell was recaptured at dawn 
goodwill it has disseminated through- after collapsing from exhaustion. He was again 
o ; ~nle >» leo threatened with execution for spying on the air- 
out our land has been incalculable. We field, but finally managed to prove his identity 
further are’ deeply honoured by the to the satisfaction of the Germans. He, was taken 
. ae ry Xs narticipati ; ir to a field hospital where his wounds receive: 
Royal Air Force 's pergespe tion. os Air attention, Lafer, he was transferred. to Catania 
Force Day especially by its flight of and thence to Lucca. by son Here, be was in 
; This co hospital for about two months, until the Germans, 
#50 planes Over London. This could who controlled the prisoners, decided to move them 
not mean half so much to the United by train to Germany. 


opportunities which it affords for re- : : : godly al Saas ee ia 
r : r res were C Although not fully recovered from his wounds, 
States Army Air Forces were it not Fit. Lt. Snell determined to escape during the 


newing old friendships and confirming for the brilliant co-operation given us j i je all bl tions f 
‘ N L c » ce > journey anc mace al possibie prepara ions or 
the bond of fellowship formed between by the Royal Air Force. this, fn company with an American officer, he 


our two services during the years of jumped from the tee wap a was passing 
y inz through a junction, afterwards discover to be 

Seon oh ea ag ee Mi Awards Mantova. ~For the next week, they syapelios 

. re passec 4 ‘ x 

eee ee P[HE, King has boon graciously pleased to Garrow eneapes from ‘the Germaaa and were 
together. ‘ approve the following awards :— assisted by a number of anti-Fascist Italians. With 
On the evening of August 1st fighter Distinguished Service Order this help, the officers were able to reach Modena, ~ 
squadrons of R.A.F. flew over London Flt. Lt. A. N. SNELL, R.A.F.V.R.—On Jily 10th, where’ they were sheltered by various friendly 
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lialians for several months. Whilst in Modena, 
Fit. Lt Snel! was informed of various projects 
which Partisan forces were planning and he under- 
took a long trip into the mountains in disguise 
to inspect a plateau, which the Partisans con- 
sidered to be a possible site for a secret aiffield. 
Ile found the site to be unsuitable as an air- 
field but a useful place for the dropping of arms 
and ammunition fie drew up a detailed plan and 
map with this project in view, giving two copies 
to other prisoners for transmission as opportunity 
eceurred. A third copy he carried on him and 
nanded over to the correct authorities when he 
tinally escaped. It was eventually decided that 
Fit. Lt. Snell and his companion should attempt 
t. escape over the Alps to Switzerland. They 
made a long and risky train journey, accompanied 
by several of their Italian friends, to a small village 
near the frontier. There they were introduced to 
twe guides who took them over the mountains. 
Alter a very long and steep climb, the frontier 
was reached and crossed. In Switzerland, he was 
interned unti} OctoLer. 1944, when the American 
a-ivance reached the Swiss border 
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Casualty Communiqué No. 597. 
HE Air Ministry regrets to announce the fol- 
lowing casualties on various dates. The 
next of kin have been informed. Casualties “in 
action’ are due to flying operations against the 
enemy; “on active service” includes ground 
casualties due to enemy action, non-operational 
fiying casualties, fatal accidents and natural 
deaths. 
O1 the names in the list, 32 are second entries 
»iving later information of casualties published 
in earlier lists 


Royal Air Force 


KiLLEp 1n Action.—W/O. W. R Gill; L.A/C 
J. F. Reid; Sgt. L. Ross; W/O, D. T. Sharman; 
fit. Sgt. N. Stannard. 

PREVIOUSLY REPORTED MISSING, BELIEVED 
KiLiep In ACTION Now PRESUMED KiLLED IN 
AcTion.—Flt. Sgt. P. F. Doyle; Fit. Sgt. T 
-‘ckett; P/O. R. ; F/O. G. W. Goodacre; 
Fit Sgt. D. N. . F. Houston; 
w/0. ©. G. Lewis; J 
U. G. Smith; Fit. Set. 
LE H. Watler; Set. R. Set. G. 

PREVIOUSLY REPORTED Missinc, Now Pre) 
SUMED KILLED IN AcTion.—Sgt. J. T. Chitty; 
R. A. ae § 


WwW. Stewart; 
E. White; 


Aagt. A Higginbottom; Fit. Sgt. 
Fit. Sgt. J. K. Michael; Fit. Sgt. J. W. 
014; . W. Robertson; Fit. Sgt. K. J. 
Storrar; 

KILLED ON AcTiIve Service.—L.A/C. C. C. 
Baker; Fit. Lt. A. J, Bal; 7 
Beech; L.A/C. W. 

Blackbourn; Sgt. 
aaa: F/O. A. 

Cc. Clegg: F/O. M. Davies; Fit. 
Puke: F/O. C. Fenwick, D.F.C.; 
Field: Fit Lt. W. G. Gibson; 

illespie vit 8. J. Gillingham; Set. 

Fit. Sgt. M. J. Gurney; i . we 
day; Act. rit Lt. G. H. 

Hunter; F/O. E. . 
patrick ; F/O. G. 
Mitchell D.F.C.; 
Lt. R. M. Neill; 
gee F/O ° 
F/ Bs awed: Sgt. J. Silson; 
K. A. R. ae LA/C 

. Smith; ‘te A. J. Timms; 
0. ; Set. J Ttting; w/O. L. R. 
Waterson; F/O. R. E. P. Williams; W/O. R. 8. 
Winter. 

MISSING, BELIEVED KILLED ON ACTIVE SER 
vice, Now PRESUMED KILLED ON ACTIVE SER 
vI1CE.—Sgt. Ww. = by - ~ pe D sag Davidson; Fit. 
Lt. O L. Hancock B. Lomax; F/O. 
NE. Middleton: int et R. AY Stephens; Fit. 


The badge of No. 217 
Squadron, R.A.F.— 
“Woe to the Un- 


The bedige of No. 203 
Sq., R.A.F. ae Occi- 
dens oriensque’ 
wary.”’ (West and East). 


REINFORCEMENTS 
FOR JAPAN : Spit- 
fire XIV _ fighters 
lately arrived , at 
Iwakuni to reinforce 
the Commonwealth 
Air Component in 
Japan. 


Lt. G. Trevor; Sgt. G. A 
Whalley ; Pi... Lt. HS 
Wood. 

PREVIOUSLY REPORTED 
MIssiInc, Now PRESUMED 
KILLED ON ACTIVE SER- 
VICE.—Flt. Sgt. A. J. Cole- 
man; F/O. D. C. M. Elias; 
L.A/C. S. Posner. 

WOUNDED OR INJURED 
ON ACTIVE SERVICE.—Fit 
Lt. C, R. Randles. 

DIED on ACTIVE SER- 

G. H. Aindow; 
_ i. Allsop; Sgt. 

. F. Anderson; A/€.2 J 
Anderton; A/C.1 W. B. 
Anderton; Cpl. E. Arm- 
strong; W/O. H. A. Artis; 
Cpl. B. Anne Cpl. H. W. 
coe. e4 8. M. At- 
kins; an 1, eo — 


anes . 
Ball; 


Beavis; <A/ fs 


Ps Beresford; 

OC: a... B. 
Bishop; L. ry Cc. J. 
sane: L.A/C. 
A/C. H, Brockway; 


; A/C.2 E. W. Carter; A/C.1 


Biggins; Cpl. 
os Blackhurst; are G. W. 
A. L. Brain; Cpl. 

Ci H 


A/C.1 L. 8. Barnes; 
E_ B. Bell: 

W.  Bes- 
E. C 


Bi 
w/O. 
A/C.1 G 
Bremner; H. F. -&. 
a Brooks; 
. G. Burroughs; 
I. R. Carmichael; 


A/G. T. 


Nie W. E. Chesters; Cpl. \ H. 8. 


A/C.i R E. Garey; 
1 R. F. Clark; Cpl. 
; A/C.2 J W. Dorteit, L.A/C. 
A. L. Crook; acs J... W. ‘ D.F.C. 
Soules: AIGA “J. E. Dalby; L.A/C. J 
A/C.1'J. E. Davidson; Cr). 


8. 4, ag Groep Capt. 
R. Dobbie: L.A.C. 


; A/C.2 J 
. Cpl. E 


L. 


.2 Cc. vans; Cpl. 
A/C. T. A, Falitrick; Fit. Bet. 
. W. 8. Fisher; A/C.1 L. A. Foster; 


L.A/C B. Harris; A/C.2 


W. R. Hawkins; Act. Cpl 
G. A. Haynes; A/C.1 
IC. W. V. Hester; L.A/C. d 2 » E 

J 


C. E. Henderson; L.A/C. 
. J. Hewlett; W/O. G. 
; A/C J. 


A/C, . H. _ Hunter; 
son; W/O C 


A/C. LL. Jackson; 


A/C.2 J P. Jetferiss: Act. 


8. 


R. ‘ Dodi: ”A/C.2 J. H. Doe; Cpl 
; me ras eee Set. K. 
. D. Drysdale; L.A/C. R 
. J. Dyer; A/C.2 G. 
C. Ede; L.A/C. O. Eddy; 
. Jd. R. a LAIC. A.M 


Highton; 


1 i 4 
LAC. L 


. A. Hynes; A/C.2 N. B. Ibbertson; 
ASC.1_ W. 


The badge of No. 206 
Squadron, R.A.F.— 
“ Nihil nos effugit ’’ 
(Nothing escapes us) 


L.A/C. pl. J. 
Coghlan ; H. E. 
mS Millard; 


Davidson; = AICi 
betas: L.A/C . Munt; 
A. Dismore; A/C.2 some; A/C. 
H. Dobson; W/O. 

D. Dolby; he Ww. 
Dorsett; A/C.2 Cp) R. H. 
Fr oe Parker; 
R. G. Parry; 
Pearson; Cpi. 


N. pott; Cpl. 
F. Fil- A/C.1 L. W. 
Potter; Act. 
J. Flynn; 
. H. Garner; A/C.1 
Giffen; Sgt. 
Cc. H. Rowarth; 
Rutledge; 
: Saunders; 
Halford; Scott; 
Ww . Hambidge; 
. Harris; A/C.1 
J. M. Hawthorn; § 
J. E. Heap; F/O cpl. G. R. 


Shears; A/C.1 


P. Hickman; A/C.2 
A/C.1_ J. E. 
Holland; _L.A/C. G. E. Stiff; 
B Hughes; L.A/C, 
Hughes; Vv 
Col, G _ Hutchin Lay 
Taylor; A 
Jazewcius; 

Fit. Lt. J. W. H, 


The badge of No. 202 
Squadron, R.A.F.— 
“Semper Vigilate ’ 
(Be always vigilant). 





Jennings; A/C.1 
Jonson; A/C.2 
Jones; LA,C. N. 
Jones; 
Ww. 

Lawley; a ‘Tene: 
Lennon; A/C.1 F. vei 1 


Perkins; a6. 1 


J. Quinn; Cplt, i. Ramsev; 
G. F. Reeves; A/C.1 G. Rennie; cane 
N. Richards; L.A/C. 

L.A/C. E. W. Rowe; 
A/C.1 R. F. Salter: 
.A/C. W. B. Saver; 
O. R. Scourfield-Evans; 
Serginson; A/C.2 


A/C.2 


H. Stubbs; 
Summerfield; 
Cc. G. Swindell: 
Pastor: Cpl. O. ‘Taylor: Set. B. G. T. 
(To be continued ) 
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. J. Jewell; 


Johnston ; 


: H. B. 

ed E, MacFarlane; vale. J. A. McManus; 
cMullen; va 1.2: 

W. Mann; 
Maylam; 


Manley; Act 
A/C.1 H : 


/C.1 N. 
Fit. Sat. H. A. H. ae 
, D.F.M.; A/C.2. K. 
. Morton; Cpl. A. 
A/C1 T. Naylor; A/C.1 
W. Nisbet; , RE 
LA/C, W. -H. . 
Osborne; 


raw Me 
q. Phillips; A/C.1_R 
K. 


¥. 
E. Pimblett; A/C.1 
Polden; act Fit. 


Set. Hi. Ransome. 
J. H. Robins; A/C.1 


F : Cpl. G. ’R. Sparks; 
S. C. Spriggs; A/C.1 R. 
Cpl. D, Stokes; 


7. oe Stevens) AiG 


L.A/C. H. Y Sostens Cpl. 
IC. W. Pt 

A/C.2 A. V3 Tame; LAG 
F. E. Taylor; A/C.1 H. 

tal 


The badge of No. 333” 
Sq., R.A.F.—For King 
and Country and the’ 
Honour of the Fiag. 





L.A/C. P. Storey; ” 
Swanston; - 


sa si 


ODT, 


iad iN Et 











